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For the Companion, 
LYMAN BROOKS AND HIS DOG. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

Two boys were walking home from the vil- | 
lage post-office, one clear, cold November even- 
ing, engaged in earnest conversation. 

“Hark!” suddenly exclaimed one of them, | 
whose name was Brooks; and he abruptly | 
stopped and listened, appearing to catch some | 
unusual sound. } 

“What do you hear?’’ curiously inquired 
Henry Doane, his companion. 

“{ thought I heard a child ery.” 

Both listened attentively. The sound was re- | 
peated,—a distant, peculiar cry, ending in a wail 
of pain. } 

“It’s only a dog,”’ said Doane. | 

“Yes, and it has been hurt. Let’s go and see | 
what has injured it.” | 

The boys jumped over the fence into the} 
field, and ran towards a narrow strip of wood- | 
land from whence the cries came. There they | 
found a half-grown Newfoundland puppy lying 
on the ground, disabled and bloody from a gun- 
shot wound. 

“Poor fellow!’’ said Lyman, patting the suf- 
fering creature kindly and soothingly. 

The dog wagged his tail, but tried in vain to 
rise, 

“He can’t walk. 
said Henry. 

Lyman stooped down again and patted the 
wimal. “Iam going to take him home with 
me,” he said. 

“Humph! as if there weren’t dogs enough in 
the world now!’’ sneered Henry, as he turned 
away, | 

“I don’t care, I can’t kill him, and I'm not | 
going to leave a poor dumb creature to suffer,” 
and Lyman lifted the wounded dog tenderly in | 
his arms, | 

Itwas a heavy burden for the boy to carry, | 
and several times he was forced to stop and rest. 

“Why, Lyman Brooks, what have you there?” 
exclaimed his widowed mother, when he reached | 
home with his strange charge. The story was 
soon told. The dog was laid on a rug by the, 
fire, and his mother brought some milk, which 
the poor wounded creature eagerly lapped. 

Days passed, and under the care of his bene- 
factors the dog revived, and finally was com- | 
pletely cured; and as no owner for him could be | 
found, Lyman began to feel that he was his 
tightful master, 





| 
| 


Let’s leave him or kill him,” 


The winter passed, and blooming summer 
tame. Scipio, for that was the name given him, 
became a large dog, and exhibited the intelli- 
geuce and faithful devotion which characterize 
most Newfoundland dogs. 

In the meantime, however, Lyman’s pride and 
Pleasure in his favorite found a drawback. Scip- 
io had made an enemy of Mr. David Bronson, 
the nearest neighbor of the widow. 

Mr. Bronson was a rich old man, who had 
teeently purchased the large house which 
stood next to the small one where Mrs. Brooks 
and her son lived. He was infirm and rheu- | 
matic. His wife and children were dead, and | 
his old age was bitter and lonely; and so testy | 


‘as his temper that almost everything made | mean, contemptibie act!’ 


e 
‘im angry, for almost everything seemed to | 
‘toss him. He could not bear the barking of a 
dog, and though Scipio was a very moderate of- 
fender in that particular, the old man conceived 
4 Violent dislike to him, which soon extended to 


Lyman himself. He took every opportunity to | 


snarl at the boy, and find fault to his mother | with rage. 


about him, 


“an pad ise complains of my son,” the widow 
eG answer. “His teachers and our other 
heighbors give him a good name.” 
But this only made Mr. Bronson more petu- 
lant. “A fig for your good names!” 
Iknow what I know, and I warn you that you 
_ take care of your boy, and he must take 
re of his dog, or there’ll be trouble.” 
Naturally the antipathy of the old man to Ly- 


| crisp and crusty, isn’t it?’ she said. 


quoth he. | 
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LYMAN BROOKS AND HIS DOG. 


man’s dog increased rather than diminished. | peaceable and respected in this town than the 
Nothing could suit one so unreasonable and | Widow Brooks and her son; and if he kills their 


| quarrelsome, who had nothing to do but to | fowls or dog, or injures them in any way, he'll 


watch for affronts and imagine grievances. His | find himself the worse for it in more ways than 

ill-feeling seemed, in fact, to include everything | one. Tell him that Albert Jones said so.” 

that belonged to Mrs. Brooks. | Tom listened to this warning speech, and sulk- 
One day, Mr. Bronson’s stable-boy, Tom | ily started for home. 

Luker, a coarse, illiterate youth, left the follow- | “Don’t you fear David Bronson,” said Mr. 

ing note at the widow’s door: | Jones to Lyman. 
MADAM: If you do not oblige your son to keep his | know him well. Stand up for your rights, and 

dog muzzled and chained, I shall complain of the | je will cease to molest you after a while.” 


animal as a nuisance. His barking annoys me ex- | A ae ‘ 
cessively. Your cat is often on my premises. If| Mr. Jones’ prediction was verified before the 
One moonlight night, in the 


you value her life, eg gy at home. Your rooster | summer closed. 
disturbs my sleep by his crowing in the morning. | . 
Such a fowl is better meat than music. A word to | last week of August, as Lyman was returning 
the wise is sufficient. DAVID BRONSON. | late from a distant errand, with Scipio by his 
“Very | side, the singular conduct of a man standing be- 
“Our new | fore Mr. Bronson’s house attracted his attention. 
I fear we | The man’s eyes were fixed on the windows of 
and the widow | the bed-room occupied by Mr, Bronson, and he 
gave a low whistle, as if signalling to some one. 





“T used to live near him, and 





Mrs. Brooks read the note to Lyman. 


neighbor is certainly hard to please. 
shall have trouble with him,” 
sighed. 

“The contemptible old man!” said Lyman, 
excitedly. ‘If he does as he threatens, I'll see | ening bark, and the stranger, who appeared to 
what virtue there is in the law for such men as | see Lyman and his dog now for the first time, 
he.” | quickly walked away in the shadows of the trees. 

“At least, we will endeavor thatthe quarrel | Before he passed quite out of sight, however, 
does not begin with us,”’ said his mother. ‘‘He | Lyman could see that another man joined him. 
is a sick, suffering man, and perhaps has more | Scipio was even quicker to notice this, and began 
excuse for being ill-tempered than we have. | to bark loudly and fiercely, and if Lyman had 
There is something good in everybody, and if} not quieted him with very decided commands, 
we continue civil and forbearing, possibly we | he would have sprang after the two strangers. 
shall find the good there is even in him.” “They are rogues,’” thought Lyman. ‘They 

A few days after, when Lyman went into the | are up to some mischief. Scipio never acts like 
garden, he found his cat, Daisy, lying dead just | that with honest men.” 
inside the fence that divided his mother’s ground, The next morning, as Mr. Bronson was stand- 
from Mr. Bronson’s. 
and greatly set by, both by Lyman and his he had seen, and suggested that mischief was 
mother. The tears rolled down Lyman’s cheeks | being planned against his house and property. 
as he kneeled beside his dead pussy, and ten-| ‘‘Yes, I heard your dog barking,” 
derly stroked her soft fur. That afternoon, as old man. “It’s not the first time he has waked 
he was fishing by the brook, Tom Luker walked | me out of ny sleep. That dog would bark if he 
by. The sight of him aroused Lyman’s anger. | heard a mosquito buzz. He’s a nuisance.” 

“You killed our cat!’’ he cried; “and it was a | And that was all the thanks Lyman received 
| for his trouble and good will. He was of course 

“Course I did,—the old man told me to. He vexed, but said nothing, and soon went into the 
warned you to keep your critters on your own | house. 
side the fence,”’ said Tom, with a chuckle. | The following night Mr. Bronson retired early 

“You'll repent of it, and old Bronson, too. to bed. But his rheumatic pains prevented him 
Td like to see you both in jail, and hope I shall from sleeping. The clock struck twelve. The 
some day!”’ cried Lyman, half beside himself | moon was shining dimly. There was no sound 
| louder than the chirping of the crickets to disturb 

Tom picked up a heavy stone, and was about| the suffering man. Still no sleep came. He 
to hurl it at him, when Albert Jones, a large, | tossed restlessly from side to side, wishing for 
powerful man, who had come near unperceived | morning. By-and-by he heard the clock strike 
by either of the boys, appeared suddenly from | one,—and then the stillness was broken by the 
the pasture brushwood. | loud barking of Scipio. Z 

“You can drop that stone,”’ said the big man, The old man sprang up in bed with a groan. 
' very quietly, ‘‘and hereafter you must be pretty | “If I live till morning, I'll shoot that dog!” 
| careful what you do. When you go home now,| The barking grew more furious, and nearer— 

you can do an errand for me. Just say to Mr. | there was a rush and struggle in the garden, 
David Bronson that there are no people more | But something nearer still called David Bron- 














At that, Scipio growled, and uttered a threat- | 


Daisy was a valued pet, | ing in his garden, Lyman civilly told him what | 


snarled the | 


son's attention from the dog. It was the flash 
of a dark lantern and the sound of feet—hurry- 
ing from his chamber! His door was open! 
Only last evening he had counted a large sum of 
money he kept in his bureau drawer. “Help, 
help! Thieves! Burglars! Help!” 

The rush and struggle grew louder below in 
the darkness. The old man, lost in his own 
terror, had sprung from his bed, and stood at 
the window screaming. There were excited 
voices in the garden, in the entry, on the stairs. 
Then a pistol shot. ‘‘Help!) Murder! Thieves! 
Help, help!” 

Before the affrighted old man could know the 
real extent of his danger, it was all over, and 
friends were present in his chamber. It was the 
excited voice of Lyman Brooks at his side that 
brought him to himself. 

“The burglars have fled; you are safe!’’ he 
said. 

“Ah —ah — I’ve had—a narrow — escape,” 


| 
| 

| Sasped Mr. Bronson. 
| 


“Well, you are not harmed,”’ said a stranger's 
voice. ‘We'll be thankful for that. And I 
hope your money is all right. I sent a bullet 
after one of the scoundrels’ — 

And now appeared the white face of Mrs. 
Winslow, the housekeeper, and Tom Luker, who 
{had just dressed himself and ventured down 
| from the attic, looking as white as she did. 
| “O, what has happened? What is the mat- 
| ter?’”’ exclaimed the good woman, looking at 
| Mr. Bronson, who, with his cloak around him, 
and still trembling, examined his money-drawer, 
—finding everything just as he had left it. 

“Nothing is the matter now,” said Lyman, 
laughing nervously; and then the stranger's 
voice spoke again: ““There’s been an attempt at 
robbery here, but nothing is taken, and no one 
is hurt. I’m only sorry the thieves got away in 
the darkness. But for the height of that board 
fence the dog would have pinned one of them.” 

“But how did it happen that you could come 
so speedily to my rescue?’’ asked Mr. Bronson, 
recovering himself, and beginning to realize 
what a service had been done him. 

“Why, you see,’’ answered Lyman, ‘‘Scipio 
waked us up. I knew there were rogues about 
when I heard the way he barked,—and_ besides, 
| remembered what I saw last night, you know. 
| This man here is my Uncle John (a bow from 
the stranger to Mr. Bronson), who came yester- 
day to visit us, and I called him as soon as I 
knew something was wrong. It wasn’t a minute 
after Scipio barked that I heard you scream, and 
Uncle John heard too, and he seized his pistol, 
and we both ran over here as quick as we could,” 

“You have both rendered me an important 
service,’’ responded the old man, with an humble 
voice. ‘“And’’—he added reflectively, ‘and so 
has your dog.”’ 

“Ah, Scipio is as good as an alarm bell, sir,— 
or a sheriff, if he had been trained to it. As it 
is, he left his mark on the rogues. I really 
hope, Mr. Bronson, this little adventure won’t 
make you worse. Good-night, sir.’’ 

Saying this, Lyman and his uncle returned 
home, and went to bed to finish the night’s sleep, 

Two days later, Lyman received a request 
from Mr. Bronson to come to his house. He 
found him sitting in an easy-chair in his room. 
He was quite comfortable, and in a pleasant 
conversational mood. His dislike of Lyman 
seemed wholly to have passed away, and he 
treated him with great kindness and attention. 

“‘Lyman,”’ he said, ‘‘would you like to make 
a little money?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the prompt reply. . 

“How much will you take for your dog? I 
want to buy him.” 

Lyman’s countenance fell. 

“0,” said he, quickly, “I can't sell Scipio. I 
can never part with him—never, never. Next 
to mother, Scipio is my best friend.” 

“Pll give you fifty dollars for him.” 

Lyman shook his head. 

“One hundred dollars,—will that buy him?” 
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Lyman did not speak, but looked greatly dis- 
tressed. Ilis mother was poor. Their little 
home was not fully paid for. One hundred dol- 
lars!—that was a great dealof money. It would 
give his mother many comforts, and add much 
to her health and happiness. He did not know 
what to say. 

“Think the matter over,’ said Mr. Bronson, 
“and if you decide to let me have Scipio, you 
shall have one hundred dollars as soon as he is 
delivered to me.” 

Lyman sat several minutes in deep meditation. 
Then he said, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘I will sell him, 
I'd rather part with my right hand, but we are 
poor, and the money will help us. I do it for 
mother’s sake.”’ 

He then went for his dog, and brought him to 
Mr. Bronson. ‘Be good to him, won’t you, 
sir?’’ said he, almost sobbing as he gave him up. 

“Scipio shall receive good care—the very best.”” 

“Tam afraid you will have hard work to keep 
him. We live so near, it will be some time be- 
fore he will be willing to stay with you.” 

“T can make him stay with me as long as I 
want,’ returned Mr. Bronson. ‘Here is your 
money,’”’ and he put into his hand a new one- 
hundred-dollar bill. 

Lyman took it. He cast a farewell glance at 
Scipio, and with tears in his eyes, hurried out of 
the house. 

“Why, Lyman, what is the matter?’ ex- 
elaimed Mrs. Brooks, as he entered his home. 

“T have sold Scipio to Mr. Bronson,” said Ly- 
man, ‘Here is the money,—one hundred dol- 
lars. I did it to help you, mother.”’ 

“Dear boy, you have made a great sacrifice,” 
and she drew him to her, and kissed him. “I 
do not wonder that Mr. Bronson wants Scipio 
now, and I do not wonder that you are distressed 
at parting with him, large as the price is.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Scipio appeared at 
the outer door, and whined and barked for ad- 
mission, 

“Tle has got back already,”’ said Lyman. “I 
told Mr. Bronson I feared it would be very diffi- 
cult to keep him there. I shall have to lead 
him back.” 

Again Scipio barked for admission, and Mrs. 
Brooks opened the door, The dog rushed in, 
wagging his tail. He held a letter in his mouth, 
which he laid at Lyiman’s feet. It was as follows: 


DEAR LYMAN: Scipio is discontented here, and I 
am sure prefers his old master to his new one. You 
and he have rendered me very valuable service, and 
I wish to cancel the obligation in a measure by ask- 
ing you to accept Scipio. I hope this transfer of 
ownership will be pleasing to you and your dog. 

Truly your friend, DAVID BRONSON. 


Lyman read the letter, and fairly leaped from 
the floor in his joy. Seipio jumped upon him in 
wild delight, as if he knew exactly what it was 
allabout. A happier moment never blessed the 
widow's household, 

“I'm in luck for once in my life. Scipio is my 
own again, and you mother, are richer by one 
hundred dollars for this trade! Hurrah!" 

“You see,”’ replied Mrs. Brooks, smiling at 
her boy’s delight, “you see what you have 
gained by an act of kindness. Hard man as Mr. 
Bronson is, you have proved that there is some- 
thing good in him.” 

The winter passed, and spring came again. 
One day, as Lyman was hoeing in the garden, 
Mr. Bronson spoke to him over the fence. 

“fT am glad, Lyman, to see that you are a 
steady, industrious boy,’’ said he. 

“I try to keep busy about something, sir,"’ was 
the reply. 

‘A id you seem to have quite a turn for study, 
I see.” 

“Yes sir, Lam fond of books.”’ 

“Well, (’m a man of few words, and to come at 
once to the subject I want to speak to you about, 
I will tell you that you must go to Wellington 
Academy, and get a good education. I will pay 
the cost of your tuition and education.”’ 

Lyman dropped his hoe. He stood speech- 
less, loooking at Mr. Bronson. “I am rich,” 
continued the old man,—“rich in lands, in 
houses, and in bank and railroad stocks. Iam 
old and feeble. I can’t use my money much 
longer. You shall have enough of it to give you 
a start.” 

“O, Mr. Bronson, how kind you are!’ cried 
Lyman. ‘Thank you! thank you forever!”’ 

Months and years passed. Lyman received a 
fine education, at Mr. Bronson’s expense. Nor 
did the kindness of the old man stop with that. 
He lived long enough to obtain for his young 
friend an excellent situation in a hardware store 
in New York, where he could qualify himself to 
carry on a prosperous business of his own. 

Scipio died in a good old age, leaving a long 
record of valuable canine services. 

Lyman is now an honored and successful mer- 
chant. Little did he imagine when he carried 
home and took tender care of that poor wounded 
puppy that his act of merey would be the foun- 








dation of his fortune. And I do not believe the 
famous boy Whittington, whose cat helped him 
to become lord-mayor of London, really received 
a richer reward or interest than did my hero by 
his devoted dog. 

————_——__ +oo——_ —— 
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MRS. WATKINS’ NIECE. 
Concluded---Chap. VI. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

‘Joanna, come here a minute.” 

Mrs. Watkins was in the pantry skimming the 
milk, a process which she never entrusted to an- 
other and seldom allowed anything to interrupt; 
but there was that in the tone of Mr. Watkins’ 
voice which made her drop her skimmer, or, to 
be more explicit, her clam-shell, and hasten to 
the sitting-room. Her husband, in his Sunday 
suit, was standing before the mantel-piece with 
his hand on the sliding-door. 

‘Joanna, the money’s gone!”’ said he. 

“Gone, it can’t be!” exclaimed she; and then 
she burst into a laugh, which was so exceedingly 
odd under the circumstances, that her husband 
feared the loss had driven her demented; but she 
quickly recovered herself. 

“There, what a foollam!” said she. “I was 
so worried about the money that I got up one 
night while you were asleep, and tucked it into 
the straw bed. I took my scissors and cut a hole 
in that good new tick to do it; to think I should 
forget, and you just ready to start off with it!’ 
And Mrs. Watkins vanished to the kitchen 
bedroom, and in a moment returned with the 
brown paper parcel. “Here it is, safe and 
sound,” said she. 

“I thought our riches had taken to itself wings 
in good earnest,”’ said Mr. Watkins, looking im- 
mensely relieved. ‘Didn't you find the tankard 
rather an uncomfortable bedfellow?”’ 

“The tankard?” 

“Yes; the money was in it, you know.” 

“O, L left that in the cupboard.”’ 

“Tt isn't there now.” 

“Not there? but it must be, unless you’ve 
moved it.’’ 

“T haven’t moved it, norso much as seen it 
since the night I put the money init. I missed 
it the minute I opened the door, and moved ev- 
erything in the cupboard before I spoke to you. 
I'm sure I’m sorry it’s gone, seeing you set so 
much by it; but, after all, it wasn’t victuals or 
drink. Well, I must be off, or I shall miss the 
train.’’ And Mr. Watkins left the house with as 
little appreciation of his wife’s anguish of soul as 
you or I might have of the grief of a heathen 
devotee, bewailing his favorite idol. His money 
was safe,—Joanna had worried to some purpose 
for once — and now he was going to invest it 
where it would be secure from such terrible risks 
in the future. 

Coming home at night, he was struck with the 
unusual melancholy of his wife’s countenance, 
and exclaimed,— 

“What's the matter? 
pened?” 

“The tankard,”’ said she, mournfully. 

“O, the tankard. I was afraid it was one of 
the children,”’ in a tone of relief. 

“Tf you aren’t the most unsympathizing man 
that ever I did see! Anybody’d think ’twas an 
old pewter mug, to hear you speak, instead of a 
silver tankard that belonged to my grandfather, 
four times removed, and had the family coat-of- 
arms on it, and was brought over from England, 
and all.” 

“Well, if you feel so bad about it, I'll buy you 
another,” said poor Mr. Watkins. 

“Tt wouldn't be that one, if you did. And to 
think I should have gone and put Grandmother 
Ingersoll’s sugar-tongs and Aunt Bethiah’s pap- 
spoon in it.” 

“But I'm sure you have no use for a pap- 
spoon, Joanna.”’ 

‘Use! Well, there’s no good in talking about 
it; you won’t understand; but I should like to 
know how anybody found their way to that cup- 
board.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the question,” said Mr. Watkins, 
delighted to get upon ground where he could ap- 
pear intelligent. ‘’Tisn't likely either of the 
children ever told any of their mates about it?” 

“I certainly never did, father,’’ said Peyton. 

“Nor I,”’ said Patty. 

“T used to be horribly afraid of it when I was 
a little shaver,”’ said Peyton. ‘I thought it was 
a kind of Blue Beard’s closet.”’ 

“So did I till I climbed up on the mantel-piece 
and looked in, and found it wasn’t,”’ said Patty. 

“Ts’pose it'll be well enough to mention the 
matter to the selectmen, won't it?’ suggested 
Mr. Watkins. 

“Yes, but you might just as well mention it to 
those old sheep, for all the good it'll do,” said 
Mrs. Watkins, ruffled that her husband should 


Has anything hap- 





It is melancholy when a woman has to go out 
of her own household to find sympathy. Yet 
this was what Mrs. Watkins did, and she found 
it, too, in Prof. March. 

“When one loses money,’’ said he, “it can be 
replaced, but the loss of old family relics, hal- 
lowed by asseciations with the past, is simply 
irreparable.” 

He advanced a number of theories as to the 
method of the robbery, declared that the mis- 
creant must be hunted up and brought to justice 
at all hazards, and vowed that he would leave 
no stone unturned in prosecuting the search. 
As Mrs. Watkins remarked, “‘the professor was 
the only one that showed any gumption about 
a. 

But, notwithstanding his possession of that de- 
sirable quality, coupled with his untiring zeal, 
time passed away, and, although he had seemed 
several times on the verge of discovery, the mys- 
tery remained as much a mystery as ever, and 
Mrs. Watkins began to give up her treasures as 
lost past recovery. 

It was when the nine day's wonder had culmi- 
nated, and begun to abate, that Patty bethought 
herself of the maiden-hair ferns which grew be- 
hind Mrs. Peachblossom’s house, and which she 
had been disappointed of getting the last time 
she was in the vicinity. 

**T must have them before the frost comes, and 
it’s September now,” said she. So, one fine af- 
ernoon, she and Josie started on their quest, 
stopping at the cottage to inquire for their old 
friend, who herself hobbled to the door to an- 
swer their inquiries. 

They found the ferns growing in great abun- 
dance, and Patty had nearly filled her basket, 
expatiating all the time upon their beauty, while 
Josie reclined on a bed of soft green moss, in lazy 
content, when suddenly great drops of rain began 
to patter down upon them. 

‘A shower! My hat will be completely 
spoiled,”’ cried Josie. 

‘“‘Let’s run back to the old woman’s cottage,” 
said Patty, and the two girl’s scampered, laugh- 
ing, through the woods. But by-and-by Patty 
stopped, exclaiming, ‘‘O dear, we’ve taken the 
wrong path,—there’s Ketchum’s mill! What 
shall we do?” 

But the rain, which had been falling only in 
occasional drops, began to pour in good earnest, 
and, without further deliberation, they sped to 
the shelter of the mill. 

The main body of the building being too dilap- 
idated to afford them much protection, they 
looked about till they spied a door, which, with 
some difficulty, they pushed open, and found 
themselves in a small room, which contained a 
rickety table and two or three chairs. 

“T suppose this is where the ghosts live,’’ said 
Patty. 

‘‘Never mind, I'd rather see a ghost than spoil 
my ribbons. Just see, there are three great 
spatters on my streamers now.” 

But no ghost came to disturb their solitude, 
and no sound was heard more alarming than 
that of the wind howling in the tall chimney, 
and groaning among the machinery. After a 
time their imprisonment began to grow irksome, 
however, especially when they perceived that the 
increasing darkness was not caused wholly by 
the storm, bnt partly by the going down of the 
sun. 

To increase their dismay, they now saw two 
men enter the mill, and approach the little room. 

‘“‘Here’s another door,” said Patty, and push- 
ing it open, both ran through, supposing it led 
into the large open space they had first entered; 
instead of which it was a dismal little closet, and 
totally dark, but for the dim, gray light which 
streamed in through chinks and knot-holes. It 
contained one chair, like those outside, which had 
probably been thrown into the closet because it 
was minus a leg. 

They could hear the voices of the men outside 
but could distinguish nothing that they said, and 
they themselves dared not speak above a whis- 
per. 

“O, I wish they would go; it doesn’t rain very 
fast now,’’ whispered Josie, when they had been 
there, as it seemed to them, a full half-hour, 
though time moves slowly under such circum- 
stances. 

‘Perhaps they have gone,” said Patty, raising 
herself on tip-toe to peep through a knot-hole 
near the top of the door, which, however, in 
spite of all her efforts, was above the level of her 
eyes. 

But Patty was a girl of resources, and prop- 
ping the old chair against the door, she balanced 
herself upon the outer edge of it very carefully, 
and thus accomplished her object. 

“They are there,”’ she whispered. 
comparing watches.” 

“What do they look like? 


“They are 


Are they gentie- 





take the loss so lightly. 


“One looks though he might be a ministe;- 
at least, he wears a white choker. The other is 
a Jew peddler, I guess. He’s got a long nose 
and a great pack. He’s opening his pack now, 
O my!”’ suddenly exclaimed Patty; and, forget. 
ting the frailty of her support, she leaned for. 
ward eagerly, the chair gave way, the door fley 
open, and Patty went sprawling at the feet of the 
two men. 

“Bless my soul!’’ cried the Jew peddler, while 
the other uttered an exclamation much less celery. 
ical than his neck-tie, and both started up in 
amazement, 

Patty scrambled quickly to her feet, and, as 
Josie emerged into daylight, the peddler stepped 
to the closet and looked in, with the words, 
‘‘Any more of the same sort?” Satisfying him- 
self that there were not, he said, good-humored- 
ly, “‘So you were playing the spy, were you?” 
“Indeed, we were not,” said Josie. 
in there quite by accident” — 

‘And got out in the same way,” said the man, 
laughing; but although he seemed so pleasant, 
both he and his companion continued to question 
and cross-question the girls in a way that was 
becoming exceedingly disagreeable, when, to 
great relief, an old acquaintance appeared upon 
the scene—no other than the professor himself, 
“O, I'm so glad you’ve come!” cried Josie. 
“How fortunate that you got caught in the 
shower, too,—we’ve had such a horrid time.” 
‘*No one has dared molest you, I hope?” 
“No, but we’re so far from home, and it's 
growing dark.” 

“True, and the sooner you go, the better, forI 
see you are quite wet. I shall, of course, walk 
home with you, and I think we may start now. 
There is already a little line of light in the west.” 
When they had left the mill, the professor 
made them recount their adventures from begin- 
ning to end, looking very thoughtful as the nar- 
ration proceeded. ‘And now what did you see 
that caused your downfall?” asked Josie. 

“T saw our silver tankard,”’ said Patty. 

At this Josie langhed merrily. ‘You and aunt 
have tankard on the brain,’’ said she. 

“I tell you I saw it,” said Patty, sturdily. 
“T should know it anywhere.” 
“No doubt you thought you saw it. 
it was an illusion.” 

“T’'m not so sure of that,’’ said the professor. 
“There is something suspicious about the whole 
circumstance. The matter is worth looking into, 
and I shall put the case into the hands of your 
town authorities as soon as I have seen you safe 
home.”’ 

“There’s Peyton coming to meet us now, with 
waterproofs and rubbers!” cried Patty. 

“Then I will leave you at once, and go to the 
constable,’’ said the professor. 

‘Let Peyton go with you,” said Patty. ‘Won't 
it be best?” 

“By no means! The more quiet the thing is 
kept, the better;” and with a few words of ex- 
planation to Peyton, and bidding him trust the 
matter entirely to him, the professor was gone. 

Nothing more was heard from him that night, 
and the next morning Peyton went to his lodg- 
ings to learn the result of his investigations. 
Prof. March and his sister had left town in the 
midnight train, bag and baggage. 

Peyton further learned that he had not been 
near the constable nor any of the town authori- 
ties, the whole posse of whom now proceeded to 
the old mill. After much search, they came 
upon a trap-door, in former days used by the 
miller himself; and in the cellar underneath 
were found two or three packs of cards, some 
pipes, a set of counterfeiter’s tools, a crucible for 
melting silver, and several plated articles, thrown 
aside as rubbish. 

They also found the ghost, which consisted 
mainly of a few matches, a little theatre-fire, and 
a crank, by turning which, some of the machin- 
ery was set in motion. Thus it was evident 
that a gang ‘of thieves, counterfeiters and gam- 
blers, had made the mill a place of rendezvous, 
and had taken advantage of an ancient supersti- 
tion to frighten away inconvenient visitors. Two 
Boston detectives afterward visited the scene, 
and, following out the clue, succeeded in arrest 
ing one of the gang,—the Jew peddler, who, 
however, was only a subordinate, the leader be- 
ing no other than the so-called Prof. March. 

“But O, Aunt Joanna, you don’t know the 
worst of it,” said contrite Josie. “It was I who 
told the professor about the sliding panel.” 

“You!” 

“Yes; I was ashamed to have him think uncle 
was nothing but a poor farmer; so I told him he 
had ever so many thousand dollars hidden away 
in the silver tankard.”’ F 

“You did—you told him that?” said Mr. Wat- 
kins. 

“Yes. 


“We got 


Of course 


I know it was awful. I don’t expet 





men?’ from Josie. 
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“So the villain thought he was making a haul 
of some thousands, and got a lot of trumpery 
old silver,” said Mr. Watkins, slapping his knee. 
“] declare, it’s worth the loss of the things to 
have the fellow get taken in so, hey, Joanna?” 

“] think we've all been taken in,”’ said Josie; | 
“put I wouldn’t have believed Cassandra could | 
peso false. I'll never trust anybody who wears | 
an India scarf and solitaire diamonds again.” 

“Ora moustache like the, Russian Prince’s,” | 
said Patty. | 

“Now don’t go too far the other way,” said | 
Mrs, Watkins. “It’s neither diamonds nor the | 
want of them that makes folks trustworthy; it’s | 
something they can’t wear on the outside.” And 
Mrs. Watkins, nodding her head, and wagging 
her forefinger, gave utterance to these memora- 
ple words, “Shun the false, prove ,the true, and 
peware of the counterfeit.” 


> 





For the Companion. 
A GYPSY PARTY. 

“Gypsy party to-night over at Johnny Dudley’s!” 
shouted Tom Edwards from across the deep, wooded 
valley, Which separated his father’s farm from my 
father’s. ‘Be sure to come. Bring the girls with 
you,” 

Icould just see him, standing among some bushes 
on the other side, and waved my straw hat in re- 
sponse. 

“A gypsy party! That’s capital!’ exclaimed Will, 
gathering up the beetle and wedges, and striking 
the splitting axe into the end of a log. ‘Let’s not 
work any later, It’s "most sunset now.” We were 
cutting wood down on the side of the valley. 

“Let's see; this is the fifth one,—the fifth gypsy 
party, isn’t it!” 

“The fifth or sixth,”’ said I. 

Perhaps I ought to explain what a gypsy party is, 
or was, as we understood it. 

Every place has its customs, Our little backwoods 
neighborhood, shut in by the mountains and skirted 
by the wilderness, had some that were peculiar. 
Among these was the gypsy party. These parties 
were always Held in the open airin the evening. 
That was why Kate—Kate Edwards, one of our girl- 
neighbors—named it a gypsy party. She said there 
wasa queer sort of people, who came from Egypt 

inthe first place,—Egypt or India,—and who lived 
by camping out, as our open-air parties spent an 
evening. Kate and her brother Tom were the origi- 
nators of this kind of party. 

“We'll get a taste of Johnny’s watermelons,” said 
Vill, as we went home. 

Atew of us knew that Johnny had been secretly 
nising a fine lot of watermelons in a distant field 
among the corn. He had not said anything about 
hismelon-patch, for reasons that will be readily un- 
derstood by all boys. Will and I had happened to 
cross the field one day, and saw the vines. Some of 
the melons were unusually large and inviting. We 
had no doubt, now, that Johnny intended to surprise 
the party with them. 

After doing the chores, and “dressing up’’ a little 
weset off forthe party. The girls, Nell and Cad, 
went with us. We called at Mr. Edwards’ for Tom 
and Kate. 

It was getting nearly dark when we started from 
their house. The Dudleys livea about a mile off, 
but there were woods and aswamp to cross. Their 
house was set back from the road eighty or a hun- 
dred rods. The lane led through the maple grove 
Where they made sugar every spring. 

“0, they’ve all gone down to the lower lot,” said 
Mrs. Dudley, as we went in. “Johnny would have 
it down there. Be careful not to set your clothes 
afire, girls, for the boys have built a fire.” 

There was not much danger of that, for the girls 
all wore woollen frocks. 

So we hurried to the lower lot, following the cart- 
toad among the old stubs and stumps. Coming out 
into the opening where they had corn, we caught 
sight of the fire, and began to hear merry voices. 

“Hallo!” cried Tom, “They’ve got their fire on the 
White Ledge, up among the rocks!” 

The White Ledge was a high craggy knoll on the 
lower side of thecorn-field. The rocks which formed 
itwere of a peculiar, milky white color; feldspar, I 
believe, such as they make dishes of; and the fire 
thathad run over the ledge when they burned the 
clearing had made the stones look still whiter. 

The boys had not gone to the top, but had built the 
fireon a sort of ledgy shelf, up some fifteen or twenty 
feet above the corn-field. On the back side, next to 
the forest, the higher part of the crag rose from 
twenty to thirty feet. It was a rocky wall, almost 
overhanging the blaze, and was split and rent into 
steat cracks and fissures, which showed Mack as the 

relight slione on the white, bare surface. The 
boys and girls were making a great chattering and 
hughing, and did not notice us until we came up 
beneath, 

“Hallo!” shouted Tom. ‘“Where’s the door?” 

A dozen heads looked over. 

“That you, Tom?” cried Johnny. “Out this way 
alittle!” running along on the rocks above us to 
Where a great cleft, partially filled with earth and 


_ fragments of rock, made a sort of natural stair- 





To keep his guests from tumbling off into the corn- 
field, Johuny had contrived a strong railing of poles 
along the edge. He had also arranged seats of poles 
placed close together, with the ends supported on 
heaps of stones, 


The fire had been built ina fissure of the rocks, | 


which made a very nice fireplace. The smoke 
seemed to follow up the crack, which made a sort of 
chimney. For andirons, Johnny had set flat stones 
up edgewise. 
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gave way, and over he went,—coon, railing and boy, 
all together, fell fifteen feet to the ground. 
We pushed slong to the place where we had 
climbed up, and ran down, 
| “Are you hurt, Tom?” cried Johnny. 
“No, I guess not—much,” said Tom, picking him- 
self up. 
“Where's the coon ?”’ said Will. 
“Under the poles there,” replied Tom, rubbing | 
one of his knees. “Throw down a brand, Kate!” 


} 
| 


| 


by which to summon this convenience; and if, at 
any time being a flight or two above the entrance 


floor, you want to be carried a few stories farther 


up, you are expected to lean over the stairs and 
shout, “Send up the lift, please,’ and after awhile 
it comes creaking along. 

In your chamber you find wooden benches, two of 
them; but no rocking-chair, no furnace register, 
worst of all, no gas. A bed-room candle scarcely 
makes darkness visible; for in February London is 


He understood the theory of making a fire on a | Kate lighted a roll of bark at the fire,and dropped dark at five o’clock in the afternoon. 


hearth, right well; had his “backlog” and “fore- 
stick” placed for a draught. 
How the flames crackled, and reared, and shone 


| on the ruddy brown faces about, lighting up the 


green tree-tops on either side, and shining far out 
upon the tasselled corn, The long green leaves threw 
bright reflections. 

But Johnny’s “forestick” had other attractions. 
Against it stood a long row of ears of corn, just 
husked, roasting ears, cooking and snapping, and 
busy enough was JoLuny, turning and tending them. 

It was about the first days of September, and corn 
was just in the milk. Any one who has ever roasted 
green corn can guess what an appetizing odor filled 
the air, And as Johnny had especially stipulated 
that we should come before supper, with good, keen 
appetites, you can imagine with what relish we 
watched the roast. 

Roast corn made the first course at Johnny’s big 
supper. As soon as the first row of ears was cooked, 
we were each presented with an ear, piping hot, and 
a case-knife to butter it with. Jenny, Jolnny’s sis- 
ter, passed the butter-plate around, and we all “fell 
to,” as they say at lumber camps, buttering and 
gnawing off the corn. Meanwhile, Johnny put down 
another row of ears to roast, and had them done by 
the time we had finished our first ones; and so on, 
till we had had three apiece. 

Then came the second course. Beckoning to Tom, 
Johnny went down the staircase into the cornfield; 
Tom followed, and in a few minutes they came back, 
tugging between them a great bushel bpasketful of 
something. 

“‘Watermelons!”’ exclaimed the whole group. 
“What large ones!” Johnny’s face glowed with 
honest pride. 

It only took five of them to fill the basket,—great 
striped, green melons, a foot and a half long. 

“Now eat all you can!” cried Johnny, cutting 
them up and handing round the huge slices. They 
were red-ripe inside, flecked with big black seeds. 
“Now, Jenny, bring on the tomatoes!’’ exclaimed 
Johnny, after we had emptied the melon-basket. 
And now was brought out (from somewhere) a 
pailful of tomatoes that had been sliced and sprin- 
kled with sugar. These Jenny proceeded to ladle 
out into bowls, then distributed the bowls. Each 
one got a bowlful. Johnny, meantime, carried 
round a basket of crackers—baker’s crackers, as we 
used to call them. 

We feasted on tomatoes and crackers till it seemed 
as though we could hardly eat another mouthful. 
But Johnny wasn’t done with us yet. He at once 
brought on a basket of apples—August pippins, yel- 
low and ripe. 

‘These are the dessert,”’ said Kate. 

The odor from them was so persuasive that, some- 
how, we all partook of the dessert,—were, in fact, 
just “‘naming” the apples, when Nell cried,— 
“What was that?” 

We all listened, but heard nothing save the crack- 
ling of the fire, and the distant, wind-borne roar of 
the “great brook”? down in the valley, 

“False alarm!” said Tom. 

“Did you hear anything, Nell?”’ asked Kate. 
“Yes, something—there! didn’t you hear that?” 
exclaimed Nell. 

We all heard a low sound, about half-way between 
a growl and a whine. 

“Some animal, sure,”’ whispered Tom, 

We all glanced hurriedly around. It was the au- 
tumn, and the wolves came very thickly about the set- 
tlement. Several persons had had narrow escapes 
fromthem. Every little noise used to alarm us when 
out in the woods that fall. 

“Where did it seem to you to be?’ said Johnny 
to Tom. 

Tom thought it was upon the top of the rocks over 
our heads, while Kate thought it came from out in 
the corn. 

“The echo, you know,” said she, “would make it 
seem to come from the rocks.” 

“Just then we hearditagain. It did seem to come 
from the rocks—near the fire, too. We all started 
up, when suddenly a great scratching and clawing, 
as of nails on the rocks, were heard, and, quick as a 
flash, there leaped out of the cleft or seam between 
the rocks, up which the smoke was coursing, two 
rather large gray creatures. 

One of them caught his toes into the crevice of the 
rock, and went up with several clever leaps to the 
top of the crag; but the other lost his foothold and 
eame tumbling down amongst us. 

We all jumped to get out of his way, and the girls 
screamed in their fright. 

The animal struck flat on his back, but sprang up 
like a rubber ball, and made a dash right at Johnny, 
' who gave him a kick with his boot. 
{| “Coon! a big raccoon!” yelled Will, catching up 
one of the seat poles, and striking with might and 
main. 





“Walk ri 


Pig ght up stairs!” he exclaimed, reaching 
Wn } 


4 tis hand to help the girls. 
We clambered up, and were greeted with a shout 
of welcome from all hands. 
be ge occupied by the party was ten or twelve 
ide, and extended along the face of the crag. 


he beast dodged the stroke, and made another 
| spring to get away between Tom and me. We both 
| kicked, aud Tom caught at its great furry tail just 
| as the creature leaped under the poles of the railing. 


| The jerk was so sudden that Tom was thrown off 


|it over to us. Sure enough, there lay the coon, | 
| stone dead. | 
| “I fell plump on to him,” said Tom. “Something 
snapped.” It was the coon’s neck, { 
On examining the crevice out of which the coons 
had jumped, we found that it extended in behind | 
the rock against which we had built our fire. The | 
animals had been living on green corn from the 
cornfield, and lodging here in the ledge. But John- 
ny’s fire had made the rocks so hot that they were | 
glad to come out of their retreat. It was a wonder | 
the fall did not break Tom’s back. Perhaps it would 
if he had not broken that of the poor coon, whose | 
body relieved his fall. 
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For the Companion. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
My DEAR YounG ComMPANrIONS: Shall I make 
you by means of a letter the sharers of my journey 
to the old world? Iam sure you would have been 
very sorry to have been actually the companions of 
my voyage. 
Across the Atlantic. 

The sea was wind-swept, and possessed by a sort 
of fury. It was something awful to look astern and | 
see the great, black, mountain-high waves pursuing | 


“Will you ’ave dressing-lights?” asks the neat, 
fresh-faced chambermaid. This sounds imposing. 
We reply in the affirmative, and expect a grand illu- 
mination. ‘Kerosene lamps, at least,’? my friend 
says; but that sounds hardly grand enough for the 
air with which the dressing-lights have been prof- 
fered us. 

Presently the maid re-enters, and bears, with a 
gravity befitting the occasion, a candle in each 
hand,—-tall, new candles these, and set in sticks that 
look like silver. Dorothy—we call all our English 
maids Dorothy—sets down the dressing-lights with 
a stately air, and departs, and we see but little better 
than before, 

But, notwithstanding the dim lights, and the miss- 
ing rocking-chairs, and the open fires, which burn 
your nose and freeze your back, we presently find 
ourselves in love with London. 

We wish, mildly, that they would have street- 
crossings, for the streets are fearfully muddy in 
winter; we would be glad if it weren’t so foggy; we 
regret that they should cover their hackney carriages 
with advertisements of silver polish and soap; but 
these are trifles, and London is—London. 

What acharm the very street-signs have for us, 
familiar as they have been to us all our lives in our 


\ reading. 


us, leaping behind us, seizing us, one after another. 
It was a grand sight, no doubt, but awesome. 

Then we were so banged about! Think of eating 
your dinner with plates and glasses set between a 
sort of lattice-work, to keep them from rolling off! 
And not even this expedient was always successful. 
Glasses tipped over, now and then, with some sud- 
den lurch; and one evening, the steward and his as- 
sistants spent an hour or two just in chasing the 
spoons round the floor, 

How the ship groaned all night long! How the 
sea broke with a long, hungry roar against the port- 
holes! We used to be wedged into our narrow little 
berths with pillows; and then it was more than we 
could do to sleep, in the midst of all the commotion. 
What shall I say of our state-room toilets? We 
would get on our feet only to be thrown violently 
against the berth, and then perhaps hurled back 
again to the other side of the state-room. We | 
brushed our hair by snatches, and buttoned our 

boots in the midst of ground and lofty tumbling 

worthy an acrobat. 

We should have been shocked at ourselves, no 

doubt, had we looked in the glass; but we never 

could stand steadily on our feet long enough for 

that, so we were spared I know not what agonies of 

mortification, 

We had been told beforehand that we might hope 

for a good passage, the seahad been so smooth dur- 

ing the preceding month. But we were destined to 

test the uttermost unkindness of winds and waves; 

for surely, short of a storm which would have made 

shipwreck of us altogether, their violence could 

scarcely have gone farther. I think we all felt like 

one poor little Frenchman, who gasped out of his 
white lips, “I would kees ze land—if only I could 
zee any land to kees.”’ : 

Fortunately, the winds which tormented us drove A 
us always in ~ right direction; and our voyage, if It was a day of snow and sleet and bleak winds, 
rough, was short. In the evening we landed at Liv- | and we hugged our shawls around our shivering 
erpool; and the next morning, at eleven o’clock, we pene an ee eee mee ay eganntine — 
siavted Govihenden. throngs of eager sight-seers who filled the sidewalks. 

Car-riding in England and on the Continent is Parliament Street was brave with flags, and flamed 
quite differently managed than with us. The sep- bene red bunting at Sven elena anereee 
arate compartments will hold not more than eight — Saey—See gene, Semeeh, stooge 
persons, if crowded. the patient, waiting populace within their due lim- 

My friend and I had one to ourselves. They are its. I wondered whether it was the sentiment of 
not warmed at all, and your only resource against | Loyalty, or merely the love of a fine show, which 
freezing is a railway rug across your knees, and a| held the tired throng standing there, hour after 
can of hot water at your feet. We were ona fast | hour, so patiently. bh 
train; so fast that the cars rocked dizzily, and the In the House of Lords the scene was not brilliant 
scenery through which we passed seemed like a at first, because it was so dimly lighted. The gas 
swiftly-moving panorama. was turned low, and the dull February day scarcely 

We caught glimpses, as we swept by, of green penetrated through the gorgeous painted windows. 
fields; of wind-mills, with whirling arms; of quiet, The house was nearly filled at half-past one, an 
prosperous-looking homes; and now and then, of a hour before the Queen was expected, About two, 
troop of red-coated huntsman, riding afield, pursu- the full force of the gas was turned on, and then 
ing some poor fox, no doubt, to the death. the house seemed all ablaze with splendor. 

There were the ambassadors from foreign coun- 
tries, glittering with decorations, The bishops were 
there, too, stately in their robes; and the judges, fun- 
began when we reached London, at four o’clock in | ny enough in their wigs, which looked like sheepskins 
the afternoon. with the wool well curled. The peers, in their 

“*Ave a four-wheeler, ma’am? Take hall your! scarlet and ermine; the pretty, young peeresses, 
' boxes ?”” with their graceful Paris gowns, and their eyes as 

A “four-wheeler’”’ is Londonese for a hack; and | bright as the diamonds that they wore ; the old peer- 
common, dirty, disreputable-looking hacks they are. | esses, for whom grace and beauty were only tradi- 
Your “boxes”’—no one says trunks in England, un- | tions of a long-forgotten past, whose jewels mocked 
less they are talking of elephants—your boxes are | their faded faces, and whose feathers nodded over 
put up on the top of the four-wheeler in which you | heads no longer fair,—it was altogether a glittering 
seat yourself, and kept in place by a railing which | spectacle. 
surrounds the ungainly vehicle. The house was cold, and the noble ladies drew 

Thus, with all our worldly goods above our devot- | their shawls and opera-cloaks tightly round them. 
ed heads, we were driven to the Charing Cross, But presently came a general whisper that the 
Hotel. It is one of the largest hotels in London, but | Queen was coming; and, instantly, all the wraps 
it has no smart clerk, like the little great-man of were dropped, and fair necks, sallow necks, fat 
the American Hotel. The office duties are dis-| necks, scrawny necks, all alike, were bared, in 
charged by young women, civil, kind, attentive, and , honor of Her Majesty. 
perfectly petent to their busi A cannon was discharged, and then the pursui- 

A poom is assigned us, and we go up on the “lift” | vants were seen filing through the doorway, at the 


Parliament Day. 


We mean to stay one day only, and we stay six. 
But the sixth day is the opening of Parliament, at 
which the Queen is to appear in person, for the first 
time in five years. The papers are all full of antici- 
pation, 

One or two ventare a little sneer, and say that Her 
Majesty wishes to conciliate the people, because she 
has another daughter to marry off, and wants to put 
the Commons in good humor, in order that they 
may vote the aforesaid poverty-stricken princess a 
handsome supply of pin-money. But for the most 
part, the mentions of the forthcoming ceremony are 
in a spirit of grateful and humble reverence, which 
is rather astonishing to us, the descendants of rebels, 
whose centennial year is just begun. 

It was quite a triumph to get tickets for this grand 
occasion. Thousands had been refused, before a 
friend, who chanced to be the brother of a noble 
earl, and so to have much influence at his command, 
asked and obtained ours, On the ticket was printed: 

“No one admitted except in full dress.” 

Now “full” dress means not more clothes than 
usual, but less. It means a low-necked gown; and 
| that doesn’t sound comfortable in February, But 
Roman Pompey—strong old hero—said once, when 
he was told by an oracle that if he went to a certain 
place where duty called him, he would surely die, 
“It is necessary to go—it is not necessary to live.” 

For us, it was necessary to see the Queen; it was 
not necessary to be comfortable. So we got our- 
selves into our evening dresses, and then into a four- 
wheeler. We thought of a brougham and a man- 
servant; but we concluded to save our shillings and 
trust to luck. So we fell into the line of gorgeous 
carriages, in our old four-wheeler, with a certain 
satisfaction in the thought of our safe obscurity. 








London Ways. 
It was all strange and new; but the real queerness 














j his balance and pitched against the poles. These 


—no one says elevator in London. There is no bell | left of the throne. Then came the heralds, the 
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“Gentlemen of the Household,” the great Ofti- 
cers of State, and then the Queen herself, accom- 
panied by the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Louise, and the Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by the Mistress of the Robes and the Lady in 
Waiting. Then came Officers of the Household, 
Lord this and Lord that, Gold-stick and Silver- 
stick, officers, pages, and sergeants-at-arms, 
with whom the procession closes. 
The Queen. 

The Queen takes her seat. She is a stout 
woman, nearly sixty; and she never could have 
been handsome, even in her youthful prime. 
Now her honest, round elderly face was flushed 
with excitement, or with the exercise of walking 
to an unbecoming dark red. 


EATING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

She wore a dress which called itself low- 
necked, but was quite modestly high, compared 
to those which many other ladies had donned in 
honor of her royal presence. It was of black 
velvet, and she was sumptuous with lace and 
miniber, and magnificent with diamonds, among 
which was the famous Koh-i-noor, sparkling like 
alittle sun among lesser stars. I should never 
have guessed that she was a Queen but for her 
good clothes, and the fuss they were all making 
about her, 

On one side the throne, where Her Majesty 
sat serenely fronting the assembled and admir- 
ing throng, was the Princess Beatrice, and on 
the other, the Princess Louise; nice, wholesome- 
looking young ladies, with nothing remarkable 
about them, They adjusted the royal robes, 
which hung on the throne behind their mother, 
the noble lords and ladies who had accompanied 
the Queen placed themselves in proper position 
before her; and then came the funniest little bit 
of play-acting. 

The House of Commons, you must know, is 
very tenacious of its dignity as the representa- 
tive of the people,—the Queen’s rival sovereign, 
—and though, of course, their presence is ex- 
pected at the opening of Parliament, by no 
means will they come unsummoned, or appear 
to take any interest in the proceedings. They 
are assembled in their own House, attending to 
their own business, and they “play,’’ as the 
children say, that they do not know that any- 
thing unusual is going on. 

When everything is arranged, the Queen looks 
about her, and then she “‘plays’’ that she is very 
much surprised not to see her Gentlemen of the 
Ilouse of Commons. She then despatches the 
yeoman usher to summon the Commons to her 
presence, 


Presently, tramp, tramp, skurry, skurry, in 
they come. There must have been a good many 
of them, by the noise they made; but, as they 
took their stand directly under the foreign gal- 
lery, where T sat, T could not see them, and lost 
the opportunity to compare the representatives 
of the people with the peers,—the men of strug- 
gie and aspiration with the men placed by birth 
beyond the need of struggle. 

Then, all being ready, there was a moment of 
intense expectation. That the Queen’s speech 





had been written for her, we all knew; but that 
she would read it herself, we all expected. 

So far, she had not opened her lips, and we 
wanted to hear her voice, to divine thereby, if we 
might, what quality of gracious queenliness she 
had. But queens, it seems, are not bound to 
keep faith with the expectations of their subjects. 

Now came another piece of dumb show. The 
speech was handed to her, and she held it for an 
instant. Then she beckoned to the lord chan- 
cellor, and he received it from her hands, and 
announced that he was commanded by the 
Queen to read it. 

The command had been given in pantomime; 
for not once, from first to last, did the royal lady 
open her mouth. The lord chancellor read well, 
—slowly, distinctly, and with good emphasis. 

When the speech was over, Her Majesty rose 
and bowed to the princess of Wales, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, and the Princess Mary, who had 
been seated exactly fronting her. 

Perhaps this gracious bow was meant to glance 
sideways and take in the rest of the House; but 
it did not look so; and, therefore, I did not ap- 
propriate any of it to myself. Then she went 
out solemnly, this royal lady, escorted as before, 
and betook herself to her carriage. 

After Her Majesty had departed, the shivering 
peeresses and the rest of us shivering women 
were permitted to pull our shawls and opera- 
cloaks about our frozen shoulders; and presently 
we began to make our slow way down stairs, 

Lords and Ladies. 

Then the carriages were called, and drew up, 
one by one, before the entrance. ‘‘Lord So-and- 
so’s carriage stops the way,’’ was bawled by one 
gorgeous flunkey after another; and ‘Lord So- 
and-so” passed through the throng and got in. 
His coachman started off at a rattling pace, even 
while his two or three footmen were in the very 
act of scrambling up behind. I expected them 
to break their unfortunate necks, but they didn’t. 

What gorgeous creatures they were, to be 
sure! The lords themselves showed small, in 
comparison with these big fellows with blue 
coats and yellow coats and green coats, all cov- 
ered with gold lace and silver lace and embroid- 
ery and buttons, till decoration could no farther 
go. Lhad plenty of time to watch them in the 
hour and a half before my turn came. 





“AVE DRESSING LIGHTS, MA’AM?” 


I watched the noble lords and ladies, also, 
whose carriages were called. 

Some of the women were extremely pretty, 
but those were the younger ones. The English 
fair are fair no longer “once they have come to 
forty year.””. Hawthorne’s descriptions of them, 
at which they raged so, do them no more than 
justice. 

Somebody says that the best part of a journey 
is the getting home from it; and so to me the 
best part of Parliament day was the quiet hour 
of rest and warmth and dinner at the Charing 
Cross afterwards, where I sat and bethought me 
of the moral of all this, and contrasted the Re- 
publican symplicity in which I had been brought 
up with all the pomp and pageantry I had just 
witnessed. 

“Call us early, Dorothy dear,”’ were our last 
words to the chambermaid,—one quotes Tenny- 
son naturally in England; ‘‘we are off for 
in the morning.” 

LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

February, 1876. 


aris 
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THACKERAY’S CONTRITION. 

Thackeray was of a sensitive temperament, 
but he also had a generous nature. Though 
easily offended, he readily forgot and forgave. 
His contrition sometimes expressed itself in a 
humorous form. He was at one time a wel- 
comed visitor at the house of Lady Ashburton, 
who was somewhat free with her tongue and her 
opinions of persons. Something that the saucy 
hostess said offended Thackeray, and he not only 
declined her invitations, but spoke of her with 
discourtesy. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Some months after, when his angry feelings | He has written many good books, among 


had died out, he received from Lady Ashburton | 
a card of invitation to dinner. He returned it 

with a pen and ink drawing on the back, repre- 

senting himself kneeling at her feet, with his 

hair all aflame from the hot coals she was vig- 

orously pouring on his head out of an ornament- 

al brazier. 

This humorous expression of contrition was 
followed by a complete reconciliation. The 
satirist and the saucy lady continued a warm 
friendship. 

ep —— 
SWEET MORN. 
Sweet morn! from countless cups of gold, 
Thou liftest reverently on high 
More incense than the earth can hold, 
To fill the sky. 
In man, O morn! a loftier good, 
With conscious blessing, fills his sonl,—- 


A life by reason understood, 
Which metes the whole, 


From earth and earthly toil and strife, 
‘To deathless aims his soul may rise : 
Each dawn may wake to better life, 
With purer eyes. 
>> 
SWEDEN AND ITS KING. 

It is said that “happy are the nations that 
have ne history; and if this is true, certainly 
the two kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, which 
together form that big peninsula at the north of 
continental Europe, which so much resembles an 
enormous crooked nose on the map, are in a 
happy condition. While we hear a great deal 
of events that are taking place in England and 
France, Germany and Russia, Spain and Tur- 
key, it is seldom that any news of importance 
comes to us from Sweden and Norway. 

The course of these two nations is evidently 
smooth, peaceful and prosperous. Riot and rev- 
olution are unknown among them. Both the 
Norwegians and the Swedes are contented, in- 
dustrious and law-abiding people. Living as 
they do in a cold climate: and on a barren soil, 
they have all the sturdy virtues of honesty, en- 
ergy and temperance, which are said to thrive 
where nature is least kindly and bountiful. 

Sweden and Norway, while they are ruled by 
the same King, are yet entirely separate and in- 
dependent nations. Each has its own Congress, 
its own courts, its own system of laws, its own 
customs, and its own separate body of officials. 

Both, though governed by a hereditary mon- 
arch, are free countries, in which there is quite 
as much liberty as there is in England. They 
are both Protestant, yet all citizens are permitted 
to worship according to their own consciences. 
There is, moreover, entire freedom of the press 
and of speech. . 

Their public debt is small, and their commerce 
is prosperous. Sweden is much the most popu- 
lous of the two kingdoms, having more than 
four millions of people, while Norway has less 
than two millions. 

A long period of peace and good government 
has enabled the Swedes and Norwegians to make 
a steady progress in education, which is entirely 
free in Sweden, and nearly so in Norway. In 
Sweden, ninety-seven out of every hundred chil- 
dren in the kingdom attend school, which is a 
much larger proportion even than in this coun- 
try. 

The present King of Sweden and Norway, 
whose eldest son and heir, Prince Oscar, has 
come to the United States to visit the Centennial, 
is one of the most remarkable of the European 
princes. He is the grandson of Bernadotti, that 
General of Napoleon’s who was made King of 
Sweden and Norway in 1814, and afterwards 
turned against his old commander, and aided 
his enemies in driving him from the Imperial 
throne, 

King Oscar II. is now in the prime of life, be- 
ing about forty-seven years of age. He succeed- 
ed his brother, Charles XV., in 1872. Oscar’s 
earliest years were spent in the Swedish navy. 





A feeble boy, the voyages that he took as a 
midshipman strengthened his body, and enabled | 
him to grow up sturdy and hearty. | 

Then he was taken from the naval service and | 
sent to study at the University of Upsala. Here | 
he betrayed a keen taste for knowledge and | 
books, was a quick and apt scholar, and gradu- 
ated with high honor. 

His father, the King, made him his secretary; 
and now young Oscar began to write pamphlets 
and books. When his father died, and his 
brother succeeded to the throne, he gave himself 
up to literary pursuits and to the cause of educa- 
tion. He presided over a conference on national 
economy, and took an active part in the World’s 
Fairs at London and Paris. 

On one occasion the Royal Swedish Academy 
offered a prize for the best poem on the exploits 
of the Swedish navy. Many poems were sent | 
in. One was judged to be far better than the | 
rest. The sealed envelope containing the author’s 
name was opened, and it proved to be Prince | 
Oscar, 
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the 

a life of Charles XIIL., translations of the Cla 
from the Spanish, and Tasso, from the Italian, 
and several military works. : 

He has courage as well as learning, Once 
when at Nice, he plunged into the sea and ting 
cued a woman and two children who were on the 
point of drowning in the surf. 

“His wife, the Princess Sophia,” says one who 
has visited the palace of Stockholm, “has borne 
him four children, and is held in high esteem 
for her genius and her virtues. Sailor, soldier, 


historian, musician, poet, prince and King,—such 


| is Oscar II., King of Norway and Sweden,” 


a 


POLITICAL OPPONENTs, 

The leaders of opposing political parties are often 
personal friends, while their partisans are the bitter. 
est of foes. Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren 
were, during their political lives, leaders of hos. 
tile parties, and yet in social life their intercourse 
was of a very genial and friendly character, yy, 
Van Buren was once the guest of Mr. Clay for sey. 
eral days at his home in Ashland, and it is reporteg 
that Mrs. Clay was so pleased with that astute poli- 
tician and most courteous gentleman, as to pro- 
nounce him the most agreeable man she ever met, 

An amusing circumstance, which occurred while 
Mr. Clay was once passing from Vicksburg to Jack- 
son, Miss., is told in a volume of reminiscences, and 
illustrates the folly of permitting political differ. 
ences to create personal hostility. 

Mr. Clay was in one railroad car, while in another 
car was a very earnest Democrat. A mutual friend 
invited the Democrat to go into the next car and be 
introduced to Mr. Clay. The man declared abruptly 
that he would not; he did not want to see such an 
Old Bank Whig as Henry Clay. 

“But,” said the friend, “you will find him a first- 
rate, pleasant man.” 

No, he would not be seen shaking hands with 
Heury Clay. 

“Well,” said his friend, “your favorite Mr. Van 
Buren has shaken hands with him very often, aud 
more than that, visited him at his house.” 

“Never!” replied the Democrat, earnestly, “He 
never would do such a thing.” 

“But he did,” replied the friend, “visit him at 
Ashland.” 

Finally the Democrat made a bet that Mr Van 
Buren did not visit Mr. Clay, and agreed to leave 
the decision to Mr. Clay, saying that he did not think 
Clay would lie about such a small thing as that. 

The case was stated to Mr. Clay, who replied, “0, 
yes, I had a very pleasant visit from Mr. Van Buren. 
He spent two days at my house, and I should be glad 
to return his visit if it were in my power, for setting 
aside his politics, he is a very agreeable gentleman, 
and a right clever little fellow.” 

The Democrat was confounded, and paid the bet. 
“But,” said he, “if that is the way great men carry 
on war with one another, they may do their own 
fighting hereafter. Ill not do it for any of them.” 
He didn’t believe they were in earnest, anyhow, 
—only pretended to be, so as to set others by the 
ears. He had got one lesson which he should re- 
member, he said. As for Mr. Clay, he was a first- 
rate, clever gentleman, with neither horns nor 
hoofs, a3 he had been painted.” 

It will be useful for members of all political par- 
ties to remember the lesson taught to the honest but 
prejudiced Democrat. 
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CARE OF THE EYES. 

In a paper read before a social science association, 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln laid down some general rules for 
the care of the eyes. Those engaged in writing, 
reading, drawing, sewing, or ‘similar work, should 
‘take care that the room is comfortably cool, the feet 
warm, and the neck free from a tight collar or other 
bandage. Observance of this advice will prevent 
the blood from flowing excessively to the head, 
thereby congesting the delicate ducts of the eye. 

Dr. Lincoln also suggests that there should le 
plenty of light, but not so much as to dazzle the 
eyes, and the sun should not be allowed to shine 
directly upon the object of study or work. The 
light should not come from the front, but, if poss 
ble, from over the left shoulder. The head must 
not be too much bent over the work, and in reading, 
the page ought to be held nearly perpendicular t 
the line of sight. 

When the eyes have any defect, special care 
should be taken not to overwork them. Needle- 
work, drawing, and reading of fine print are injur- 
ous to defective eyes. If undertaken, the task 
should be limited to short spells, not exceeding half 
an hour. The morning is the best time for such 
work. Dr. Lincoln objects to studying oF writing 
by artificial light, before breakfast, and to the balit 
of reading while lying down. ; 

To those whose work compels them to exercise the 
vision on minute objects, Dr. Lincoln says it is 
dispensable that they should frequently rise from 
their tasks, take a few deep inspirations with the 
mouth closed, throw the arms backward and es 
ward, and, if possible, step to an open window © 
into the air, if only for a minute or two. 

—-——_ +8 

A PracticaL REPuTATION.—A traveller, - 
pitably received by a friend, in the course of ¢° 
versation, laid down as a maxim not to be contr 
verted that that which is excellent per se (ih itse 
considered) can never be misplaced. His host d° 
not dispute the maxim, but at supper placed up 
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the table a plate of salted cherries. When his friend | 
made a wry face at the nauseous mixture, the host 
told him that he had refuted his own maxim. 

It is often wise to let those who utter foolish par- 
adoxes confute themselves. The old saying, “Give 
a fool rope enough and he will hang himself,” is 
both witty and wise. 
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PEEL’sS LESSONS IN ORATORY. | 

Sir Robert Peel was, as O’Connell the Irish agi- | 
tator once sneeringly reminded him, the son of a! 
rich cotton manufacturer. “The despicable son of 
a spinning-jenny” was O’Connell’s coarse epithet, 
and it led to a duel between him and Peel. His | 
father, when Peel was but three years old, deter- | 
mined to bring him up expressly for the House of 
Commons. He would sit him on the table, and say,— 

“Now Robin, make a speech, and I will give you 
this cherry,’’ or whatever the prize might be. 

The little fellow could utter but a few words, but 
they were applauded and rewarded. The applause, 
even more than the cherries, stimulated him to the 
exercise of his “gift.” Before Robin was ten years 
old, he could address a company in the parlor with 
eloquence that was quite effective. 

As he grew up, his father would take him on Sun- 
day mornings to church. On their return home, 
Robin would repeat in his father’s private room, 
as well as he could, the sermon which he had heard. 
At first, little progress was made. The father did 
not expect the small boy to remember much of the 
sermon. But this Sunday afternoon exercise so 
formed the habit of attention and retention, that in 
time Robin could repeat the sermon almost word 
for word. 

When Peel entered the House of Commons, at the 
age of twenty-one, he startled the public by the 
solidity and brilliancy of his speeches, and the ease 
and impressiveness of his declamation. Few knew 
how long and severe had been the training which 
made him an orator. Nothing had been left to 
chance. The far-seeing father had taken care that 
the labor, without which there is no excellence 
should be commenced while the son was yet lisping 
an infant’s prattle. Success asan orator was guar- 
anteed because the foundations had early been laid 
deep aud firm. 
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THE ACTOR’S ADVICE, 

John Kemble, a celebrated English actor, once 
gave a clergyman a sentence of advice as to the art 
of good reading, which is worth treasuring. Dr. 
Anderson, a former pastor of the old Grayfriar’s 
church, Edinburg, was a common-place preacher 
and a pompous man. He mouthed his words and 
uttered platitudes, yet thought himself an orator and 
elocutionist. John Kemble being in Edinburgh, 
Dr. Anderson thought he would perfect himself in 
the art of reading by consulting the great tragedian. 

One day Mr. Kemble was surprised by the servant 
ushering into the room a grand, reverend-looking 
man, dressed as a clergyman, with a Bible in his 
hand. With great pomp, the dignified man intro- 
duced himself as Rev, Dr. Anderson, who had visit- 
ed Mr. Kemble to hear how he would read such aud 
such a passage of Scripture. 

Kemble, who took in his visitor at a glance, ex- 
pressed himself as pleased to see Rev. Dr. Anderson, 
aud how happy he would be to advise so distin- 
guished a clergyman. ‘At the same time,” he said, 
“the best way of going to work is not for me, but 
for you, Dr. Anderson, to read the passage first.” 

The pompons clergyman had too high an opinion 
of his elocution to be daunted, even before John 
Kemble. He read the passage in most mouthing 
style. Kemble was amused at the inflation of the 
man, and gave him this excellent advice: 

“Sir, when you read the Sacred Scriptures, or any 
other book, never think how you read, but what you 
read.” 

All young readers or young orators should remem- 
ber this suggestion. It is founded on good sense. 


SELF-MADE, 

Any man can make his way in the world, if he has 
& resolute will, aud improves his opportunities. 
George Stephenson, the famous English engineer, 
had few adantages of education. He began life as 
& brakeman at a steam engine in a colliery. He 
studied the engine in all its complications, till 
he understood perfectly its construction, and the 
working of every part, and the uses to which it could 
be put. This knowledge was soon made of practical 
use, for a mine was overflowed, and none of the 
engineers could drain it. Stephenson modestly un- 
dertook the task, and succeeded, when some emi- 
hent men had failed. 

He studied evenings, and mastered many instruc- 
tive works. He sought to associate with men who 
knew more than himself, that their conversation 
might open to him new sources of knowledge. He 
differed from most English workmen in his absti- 
hence from liquor, and even from beer. When his 
master once treated his apprentices, young Stephen- 
son declined the proffered glass, saying respectfully, 
“T have resolved to drink no more.” by virtue of 
industry and study, and careful improvement of his 


leisure time, the humble collier rose to wealth and 
honor. 








| eloquent Scotch clergyman—by some he was consid- 
} ered the first preacher in Scotland—were driving 


; the conversation, had worked Dr. M—— up to an | 


THE YOUT H’S 


“1,” replied Dr. M——, “t-tried to col-col-lect the 
pe-pe-people to hear a s-s-s-s-sermon; but, after 
reading one, s-somehow or other they did not c-come 
to hear me again. It was t-too b-bad.”’ 

“Poor fellow!” writes Dr. Macleod in his diary, 
“fancy him reading a sermon!” 
On one very hot day, the old physician and the 


through a forest. The labor of whipping the lazy 
horse, and the effort to stammer through his part of | 


intense heat. The perspiration rolled off as he thus 
implored Dr. Macleod to send them a minister,— 
“We d-d-don’t expect a y-v-very c-c-clever man, 
but would be quite pleased to have one who could 
g-g-give us a p-p-plain, every-day s-s-sermon Jike 
what you g-g-gave us yourself to-day 
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“CONGRATULATE, CONDOL 
Mr. Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, 
was appointed editor of the Quarterly Review. As 
it was published at London, it was necessary that its 
editor should reside in that city. The occasion gave 
rise to this humorous anecdote: 
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Sir Walter, while rejoicing at his promotion, 
keenly felt the loss which the family cirele would 
sustain; aud could not make up his mind whether 
to accept congratulations or condolences. Mr. Lock- 
hart’s friends resolved to give him a farewell ban- 
quet. Sir Walter was present, and oa his health 
being proposed, rose with some emotion to return 
thanks. 

After a few commonplaces, he proceeded: “I in- 
tend on this occasion, as on many others, to escape 
from a difliculty by rel: ating a stery. A Highland 
chief being informed that one of his neighbors had 
lost his wife, sent for his clerk, and began to dictate 
a letter suitable to the melancholy event. 

“The chief walked up and down the room, and the 
clerk repeated his words in an _under-tong. The 
chief began, ‘My dear Sir? ;’ the clerk repeated, ‘My 
dear Sir ? ‘I beg leave,’—‘I beg leave; ‘to congratu- 
late you,’—‘to congratulate you;’ ‘on the death of 
your beloved wife.’ 

“Here the clerk interrupted him: ‘Sir, since she 
was a beloved wife, would not the proper word be 
condole rather than congratulate?’ The chief took 
several turns, muttering to himself, ‘congratulate,’ 
‘condole;’ ‘condole,’ ‘congratulate ;* and then con- 
cluded, ‘They are synonymous terms; leave the 
words as I have given them,’ ”’ 

Sir Walter then concluded: “Gentlemen, in my 
present divided state of feeling, I have been ruti- 


congratulate, condole—till Iam as much perplexed 
as the Highland chief himself, and have no resource 
put to pronounce them synonymous terms,” 





or 


A CHILD OF SHADOWS. 
Few death-scenes have ever surpassed this in sug- 
gestiveness, and simple, sad beauty: 


Months ago, says the Free Press, a Detroiter was 
sent to the House of Correction for habitual drunk- 
enness. The wife, a hard-working woman, and 
sorely afflicted in health, managed to provide food 
and fuel for herself and child “until the other day, 
when death came to end the struggle. The little 
girl, hardly eight years old, was all alone in the 
house when her mother died, The event occurred at 
dark, and at midnight the child was heard singing 
in the darkness. A pedestrian who halted heard 
her say,— 

“Mother , Won’t you wake up and light the lamp? 
If you will, I will sing some more.” 

Suspecting what had happened, he roused some 
of the neighbors, and as they went in, the child sat 
in the darkness, holding its mother’s cold hand, and 
singing: 

“The Lord will lead a little child, 
And teach me how to pray.” 


A dark room, death on the bed, poverty, hunger 
and cold to make her situation more desolate, and 
yet the child of shadows was notafraid. She said,— 

“I kept still a long while to let mother sleep. 
Then 1 sung all my songs to keep me awake. Then 
I looked out of the window and didn’t mov e, so that 
the angels wouldn’t be atraid to come and talk to 
her and make her smile. I " ish God had made 
more daylight for poor folks!’ 


——__+o>————— 
POWHATAN’S PALACE, 


Such havoc has been made of the old story of 
Pochahontas that we are almost afraid to believe 
anything about her father. But this letter from 
Gloucester Court House, Va., to the Richmond Whig 
is at least curious and interesting. 


A short time ago I had the pleasure of visiting 
what remains of the royal palace of the princely 
Powhatan in this country. A huge stone chimney, 
built in the most substantial manner, with a broad 
fireside, on which logs four feet long can be put, 
marks the place so replete with interest to the Vir- 
ginian archeologist. It is situated on the York, at 
the mouth of what is now called Timberneck Creek, 
but the King of the forests called it Werowocomico, 
on the farm owned by Mr. John H. Seawell. A rude 
cabin has been built to the chimney, and now, around 
the same hearth where his Majesty the King of Pa- 
maunkee and their Royal Highnesses the princes 
and the princesses gathered to smoke their native 
weed, a son of Africa, with his broken -stemmed 
chalk pipe, gathers his sable brood, all unconscious 
that royal feet have stood where he now stands, and 
royal forms have lain where he now lies. Here that 
event which doubtless saved the colony 1s said to 
have occurred—the rescue of Capt. Smith by Pocha- 
hontas. This old chimney, known as “Powhatan’s 
chimney,” is one of the few reminders left us by 
time of the great Indian King. 


HOW HE EXPLAINED IT, 
The lowest orders of living beings have nothing 





ning over the changes of condole, congratnlate— | 


COMPA N TON, 


The old man stopped, looked us full in the face, and 
said, in solemn tones, “Massa, when I ax my back 
for credit it gives it; when I speak to dis (laying his 
hand upon his stomach), it calls for de cash.’’— 
Knoxville Chronicle. 








a 
A LONG INKSTAND. 

Poetic lovers have coveted “rivers of ink” to 

write out their eloquent passion for their adored 


ones, There are several places where they could be 
gratified. 
In Algeria there is a river of genuine ink. It is 


formed by the union of two streams, one coming 
from a region of ferruginous soil, the other draining 
apeatswamp. The er of the former is strongly 
lempongneted with iron, that of the latter with gallic 
acid. When the two waters mingle, the acid of the 
one ufites with the iron of the other, forming a true 
ink. We are familiar with a stream — Black 
Brook, in the northern part of this Stute, New York, 
the inky color of whose water is e vidently due to 
like conditions.—Scientijic American. 
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WHAT DID HE MEAN? 
This curious example of the trick of speeclr called 
equivoque was given during the war of the Rebel- 
lion, 








A merchant of Milwaukee, who is an excellent 
hand at sketching, drew most admirably, on the 
walls of his store, a negro’s head, and underneath it 
wrote, in a manner worthy of the Delphic oracle, 
“Dis-Union forever.” Whether the sentence meant 
loyalty to the Union or not was the puzzling ques- ; 
tion which the gentleman himself never answered, 
invariably stating to the inquirer, ‘Read it for your- 
selves, gentlemen.” So, from that day to this, as 
the saving goes, “no one knows how dat. negro stood 
on de war question.’ 
-_—_+> 
“MY FAVORITE MOTTO,” 
Dr. Guthrie was in the habit of quoting in his 
speeches a stanza of poetry, which he ealled “my 
favorite motto.” The lines are so good that we 
publish them in the hope that many of our readers 
may inspire their spirit: | 


“T live for those that love me, } 
For those that know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my coming to 
For the cause that needs assistar 
For the wrongs that need Lette el 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.’ 








A SAIL.”* 

One of those peculiarities of the English lan- 
guage, so vexatious to foreigners, who would speak 
and write English correctly, is set forth in this par- 
agraph: 





A vessel having become water-logged from a ter- | 
rific gale, the crew were compelled to take to the 
boats. 
dawn was breaking the watch perceived a vessel at 
a great distance. “A sail! a sail!” he cried, with 
the full force of his lungs, effectually arousing all 


closed, and muttered, disconsolately, “Why, 


plesh | | 
my soul, Isaac and me haven't got a catalogue! 





THE DRACON KITE. 





This cut represents the Dragon Kite. Its size when put 
together ready for flying is 40x25 inches. It is made ad- 
justable, so that it can be taken apart and put together in 
ashort time. The paper with which it is covered is red, 
and is ornamented with the picture of a Dragon. With 
the Kite we send several hundred feet of strong twine; 
also a quantity of tissue paper (assorted colors), with 
which to make the Bobs and Tassels. We also send two 
extra sheets of Red Dragon Paper, and directions for put- 
ting the Kite together, Sent by mail, postage-paid, for $1. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 





A RUBBER CAPE. 





but a stomach. Many a more pretentious man than 
poor Cuffee here has ranked the stomach first, who 





THE STAMMERING PHYSICIAN. 
When on a visit to Canada, Rev. Dr. Macleod met, 
atasmall village, an old physician, Dr. M—, who 
hada frightful stammer. Knowing that there was 
no settled minister in the village, Dr. Macleod asked 
how the yill: agers spent the Sabbath, 


did not recognize the fact with half his witty philos- 
ophy. 


One day last winter, we met an old negro trudging 
along witha heavy side of bacon that he had bought, 
swinging over his shoulder. Noticing that he was 
miserably clad, we felt sorry for him, for a cold 
wind was blowing, and asked, “Why do von spend 

| your money lor meat? You’d better buy a coat.” 











This is made of the best material, and is what everybody 
needs. It buttons close sronnd the throat and chest, and 


will protect the shoulders and body from the rain. Sent, | 
post-paid, for $1 75. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office ,? > : 
| 41 Temple Place, ‘ Boston, stasis 


Visiting and 
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~ FACTS ABOUT VISITING CARDS. 


address cards have come to be a necessity! 
“verybody wants them—and thousands are sent daily 


through the mails, printed by those who have no knowl- 


edge of the art, and ina “botehy,’ 
ly disapyointing the receivers. 
perplexing question, 


our Centennial Stationery Pack, 
age. It contains 15 sheets Paper. 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Ven- 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


on Wheels. 


Capes 


= ff 


After drifting fora day and a night, as the | 


his mates except an old Jew, who still kept his e yes | 


amateur manner, sad- 
‘Where to get the best is a 
‘The undersigned are prepared to 
supply the demand for good, neatly printed cards. By 
the use of the celebrated Gordon présses and fashionable 
type, wa. satisfy the most particul We send, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, as a sample order, 40 ecards with 
your name printed on them, and ten splendid sam- 
ples. Also cire ular, terms to agents, styles of type, &c. 









Ve want at once 1000 agents to introduce our ec ‘ards 

everyw here. Cireular, &c., Without samples sent for 3c. 

stamp. No postal ¢ ards noticed, W ec ey a trial, 
GREEN & COMI 


jn ke oh dl Mass. 


Fora beautiful White Cross 
entwined in beautiful roses on 
dark background, in French 
oil colors, 11x14 inches, and the 
Boston Weekly Globe, an eight- 
page family story-paper, for 
three mont! Chromo and 
papers mailed promptly The 
GLOBE PUBLISHING CO,, 
on, 28—tleow 












best offer out. Addre 


23 Washington Street, Be 





Watches to Agents. who will se- 
ae 










ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, W ith a pair 
of Sleeve uttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars tree. 
lb—2t M. MIKOLA & CO., Philadelphia Pa, 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls !. 
Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
‘ VENT ION just patented for them, 
= for Home use! 
j Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
“« Boring, Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, 
Mem Screw Cutting, CORN “SHELLING, 
(Churning, Washing, Hay Cutting, Meat 
Chopping!! All on one Cabinet Lathe 
Price from $5 to $50, 
§° For Pamphlet send stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, LowELL, Mass, 


ustrs ited Cireular of Amateur 
turing prices. 
A. F. W SNE 






Send for 
ereee Paper, &c. ALL 
) Eastern manutiac- 
r $2. Complete outtit for $5. 
Amateur “Tatas rs’ Furnishing 
le Street, Chie: ago, Ill 28 Steow 

560 White Bristol or 25 Damask, 
Plaid or Granite Visiting Cards 
ted, 20cts. We have all 
yles. Samples for 3e- 

A. Morrill, 






House, 








D the popular st 
stamy, Agt ewanted: J. 
¥. 


Fulton, XN. 


Stylish “Visiting Cards, with your 
printed, for 25 ets. Dese riptive Catalogue of 150 
styles add 10 elegant samples, including Moire An- 
stump. We have 70 
. Stunples Ic. each. 
Complete outfit for 
Brockton, Mi ISS. 





name neatly 


tique . Embossed, &e., for 3e. 
Emblematical Care 
Large commissions. 

RENCH & ROU NDY, 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SEL F Ped gr 
lumbian. Itwilldo 
S14 - 





Age nts wanted. 
Be ts. F 









x12, ) 
c OMPI ETE FOR 
ue oC Uk ris& MITC Il- 
Founders, 21 Brattle Nt. 
Estab’d 1847. 51— 





ELI. ae 
Soston, Mass. 








New Style . Diamond Visiting € ards. 
Benn T AND NICEST TUING OUT. 
SORTED (22 different kinds, including Snow- 

50a flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid, Tinted, 
iB ristol, &e.,) With your name on them, for 25 ets. Can give 
you the same assortment of common square ecards, if you 
prefer them. Address 8.J.SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 

_ Samples f for 3¢ 3 cent cent stamp. No post: ls. 


ONE DOLLAR © 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 41bs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY WF’G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK. P.0. BOX 1551 


OUR NAME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 cts. and’ stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid , 20 ets; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts, Outtit and 
1h Ve have over 100 styles. ‘Try us. 

orthford, Conn, 28—S2t 






















‘or Lg: ef Polish, pevies Laber: Clean- 
t en pness, m pd. 
“MORSE E'S BROS. Prop’ re Canton, Masse — 


~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, rewoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEF ENBE RG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
4—ly GRAEE NBERG COMP ANY, 56 Reade, St. N.Y 


Sesion: “ Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
=. Do Your Own Printing! 


a $3 sdege for cards, labels, envelopes, aM 


Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertls- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pléasure and 


fin? Boy in Amateur Printin ne Girls or 
























Pein. shave great tun and make money fast at 
Y Sprinting Send two stainps for full cata- 
ype, ete., to the Manufacturers, 


ae sses le oe: tas Meriden, Conn. 
A REVOLUTION! 


Prices never before named! 50 beautiful Visiting Cards 
with your name neatly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn mail, for 10 cts.and a 3c stamp. Unheard of in- 
ducements to Agents. Cirenlars 3 cts. A : 
being taken, Quick, or you are 
NON, 12 ashington Street, Boston, } 

Cannon’s Wholesale Card House, 
Street, has the largest and ipa veried : 
sortment of designs and esrds ever shown a) 


LASS CARDS TRANSPARENT. 


SIX COL vk bi our Name 
elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen f lozen 

Bets. 50 ne and Leap Yes “ Cc Aor 5 5 atyle: 3 
for 15 cts., 100 for 2 A Nobby Canp Case with 

Chiro iia fr so fs ts. ‘Sena -d c | stamp a vot Hetty card) 

we Catalo Was Outili 25 cts, 

\ shdarese, JOHN. L. Del: Ure ’ Yoburn, Mass. 












Washington 


nel « hoie est as- 





























= 
For the Companion. 


A SCHOOL-DAY SCENE. 


Again the ceaseless wheel has turned 
And we upon its rolling band, 
Past leafless trees and frosty heights, 

Are stopped, within a summer land, 


Once more the clouds are high in air, 
And cloaks of green upon the trees: 
Once more the sun rides over all, 
Once more the soft and gentle breeze— 


A breeze, from out the past of time,— 
Comes to me on this summer morn; 
And with it brings a quiet seene 
As fresh, as ’twere a moment born, 


A school-house in a shady place, 
setween the hills on either side; 
A noble oak before the door; 
A brook with swmmer’s sluggish tide. 


The level sunbeams parched the earth, 
‘The air waa close within the door; 

We sat and dozed o’er book and slate, 
Or dreamy scanned the meadows e’er. 


Our much-loved teacher at her desk 
Sat, with ker head apon her hand; 
Her eyes were dreamy, and she seemed 

Transported to some far-off land. 


At onee a thought waa on the wing, 
From mouth to mouth a whisper ran, 
Until o’er all the room it went, 
Behind the lifted book or fan. 


We fixed on one, a merry girl, 
‘To be our speaker-deputy; 

“Please, teacher, may we hold our school, 
‘lo-day, beneath the old oak-tree ?” 


A sinile plaved round the kindly face, 
What other answer could we ask ? 

We gathered round the shady tree 
And set about our daily task. 





Think you we studied much that day ? 
A map lay near me on the grass; 
On it I tried to chain my gaze, 
But from my eyes "twould glide and pass, 


And I—I knew not how it came— 
Saw purple swallows skim and fly, 

Along the meadow, o’er the grass, 
Along the azure of the sky, 


What cared I for that sober world 
Imprinted on the somber map? 

A lovelier world before me lay, 
Reclining in a summer's lap, 


’T was years ago; the world I learned 
Has taken me from my humble stool, 
And made me, in 2dvancing years 
A pupil of a lar zer school. 


Yet when my task ‘n life is hard, 
And heart and brainso weary be, 
loften wish I were agai 
A school-boy, "neath tue old oak-tree, 
Woodstock, Lll., June 7, \76. 
GPRon 
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> A. COQUILLETT, 
1.2 —- 


THE CHAPLAIN’S TRACT. 

When Bishop Mcllvaine was a young clergy- 
man, he served awhile as chaplain of an English 
nilitary academy. ‘SA hard place you'll find 
it,’’ said his friends, when they heard of his ap- 
pointment. ‘‘Little chance there to benefit 
others.”’ 

“T feel bound in honor to tell you, sir,”’ said an 
officer to him, soon after he assumed the duties 
of his post, “that you have entered upon a pretty 
thankless task. Most of us here have no faith 
at all in the doctrines you preach, and Iam free 
to say Iam one of that number.” 

Perhaps we can fancy the feelings of the good 
minister over such a discouraging introduction 
to his new field of Christian labor. He deter- 
mined at least to do his duty to his God as 
faithfully as he did it to his country; and 
being a man of prayer, he could trust that his 
work would not prove wholly fruitless. 

For some time he seemed to find no oppor- 
tunities outside the routine of his office, but one 
day a cadet visited him in his room, The young 
man hardly came of his own accord, but in obe- 
dience to a last request of his father (recently 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 27, 1876, 








before he came to see Mr. Mcllvaine, had put the 
same tract into the hands of a friend on guard, 
the very cadet who had first received it from the 
chaplain! Brought to his notice the second time 
in this marked manner, the little pamphlet did 
not longer remain unread; and soon the cadet 
and his friend, the young offiver, were eager in- 
quirers respecting their relations to God, and His 
|claims upon them. In a short time they became 
convinced of the Divine mission of Christ, gave 
Him their allegiance, and by their influence oth- 
ers were won not only to the earnest hearing of the 
truth, but to the profession and practice of piety. 
A real religious interest was awakened in the 
academy, till where not a single cadet could 
| have been seen before in the prayer-meetings, 
| there were no less than seventeen regularly at- 
tending, and with them five or six of the pro- 
fessors. 
This was the fruit of one little tract,—a happy 
instance of the divinely-promised return of 
‘“‘pread cast on the waters,” 





e. 


JUSTICE IN PERSIA. 
“Justice,” writes an English traveller, ‘‘is 
certainly an accident in Persia, The perpetrator 
of foul and malicious murder may have his sen- 
tence remitted if he can obtain sufficient ‘blood 
money’ to overcome the desire of the victim’s 
friends for his execution.’’ The chief priests of 
Islam are far more powerful than the govern- 
nent, and, except in extraordinary cases, where 
the civil authorities interfere, wreak their arbi- 
| trary will upon offenders against the laws of the 
Korans. Walking, one day, in the streets of Is- 
pahan, the traveller was told of an incident of 
their barbarity. 





A Persian, who, though the son of a moolah, 
was known for ‘‘broad” views, had been sum- 
moned before the Prince and bidden in friendly 
language (for he had lived on such terms with 
the governor) to abandon the wearing of trousers 
of European pattern as offensive, upon one of 
his descent, to the Sheik-ul-Islam. 

The man, eager to obey the wish of his illus- 
trious friend, departed and quickly reappeared 
in orthodox costume. ‘‘Go,” said the gratified 
Prince, ‘‘to the Sheik, and show him how quick- 
ly you have, at my request, conformed to his 
desire.”’ 

The man went, but immediately upon reach- 
ing the presence of the religious authority, who 
is an ecclesiastical judge ex-officio, he was 
seized, and, without pretense or trial, sentenced 
to ‘tone hundred stick y 


KS. 


What meaning “one hundred sticks’ convey 
to the executioner and offender is thus described: 


In Persia, death or “the sticks’? is the com- 
}monest punishment. The man, in the latter 
case, is laid on the ground, and after his shoes 
| and stockings are removed, his ankles are passed 
| through leathern loops fastened to a beam, 
| which is held by two men at nearly the length 
| of his legs from the ground, and by them turned 
| until his ankles are so tightly secured that no 
writhing of his back can unplace them. 

Near him are laid the precise number of sticks 
to which he is sentenced. These are lithe 
switches five or six feet long, and rather more 
than half an inch thick in the centre. 

Two experts, who usually wear scarlet coats 
bound with black, then take their places near 
the beam, each armed with a stick, with which 
they in turn belabor the soles of the feet until 
the stick is broken too short for use. 

In the case above referred to, the beating was 
continued until the hundred sticks were reduced 
to this condition. 





o> ——_ 


ATTEMPT TO KIDNAP WASH- 
INGTON. 

While Washington was at Newburgh, living 
in the house now known as the “‘headquarters,”’ 
a bold attempt was made to kidnap him. Sir 
Henry Clinton was very anxious to get possession 
of his person. A man named Ettrick, profess- 





dead) that he would make the chaplain’s ac- | 
quaintance. 

Mr. Mellvaine received him cordially, con-| 
versed with him, and at the close of the inter-! 
view, presented him with a little tract. 

Apparently by accident (as the young cadet | 
probably had no intention of reading it), this 
tract was left in the room of a comrade, a young | 
officer who was an infidel, and. made so by a| 
neglected religious education. Providentially, | 
the curiosity of an unemployed moment impelled | 
him to look into it. It was something entirely | 
new to him. He became interested, and read it, | 
and studied it. 

A fortnight from the day the chaplain had 
given away the tract, this young officer came to 
the good man’s apartment greatly agitated. | 
His voice was choked with emotion, and to the 
chaplain’s kind inquiries he could only answer, 
“Gregory's letters!’”” At length he 
calmer, and explained. 

“T found the tract in my room,”’ said he. “I 
do not know how it came there. When I read | 
it, [laid my hand on the Bible and said, ‘That | 
must be true.” ”’ 

As God would have it, this young man, just | 


became 


| would be dark before the meal was over. 


edly a patriot, was selected to effect the capture. 
J. T. Headly tells the story in the Galaxy: 

The plan proposed was to have a boat ready, 
and a party of Tories secreted in the wood near 
by, when Washington should be invited to din- 
ner. His daughter overheard a conversation 
that exposed this plot, and informed Washing- 
ton of her suspicions, and begged him not to ac- 
cept the invitation of her father to dinner. 

The dinner hour was to be late, so that it 
Then 
the seizure was to be effected, and the captive 
borne off to the bosom of the Hudson. The 
boat, manned by strong rowers, would easily 
have reached the English vessels below West 
Point before Washington would be missed. 

Instead of declining the invitation, he accepted 
it, but in the meantime ordered a detachment of 
his life-guard to march to the place just at even- 
ing. and present themselves at the door. 

While Ettrick was engaged in conversation 
with his distinguished guest, he heard their foot- 
steps and the low command of their leader, and, 
supposing them to be the detachment of Tories, 
he rose, and, laying his hand on Washington’s 


' shoulder, said.— 


“I believe, General, you are my prisoner.” 

“T believe not, sir: you are mine,”’ was the re- 
ply, as the life-guard closed around him. 

He was immediately marched off and locked 
up. This threw the daughter into a paroxysm 
of grief, She had not anticipated such a result, 


She had given no positive information,—simply 
told her suspicions to Washington, thinking the 
only result would be to make him decline the 
invitation. 

That he would make her kindness to him the 
cause of punishment to her father, she did not 
for a moment dream, and she besought him not 
to repay her fidelity to him by the imprisonment 
and death of her father. 

If it had been a mere personal matter, Wash- 
ington would doubtless have suffered the man 
to go unmolested; but the blow was not aimed 
at him, but at his country, and this he would 
not have forgiven in an only son. 

Still, every instinct of his nature revolted 
against inflicting needless suffering on the 
daughter who had acted so nobly. If it had be- 
come known, however, it is doubtful if even 
Washington’s influence could have saved the 
wretch, whose crime was tenfold greater than | 
that of Arnold. 

A drumhead court-martial and a swift death | 
was what he richly deserved. Washington, 
however, kept the whole matter quiet, except to 
a few personal friends, and after a short confine- 
ment, released him on the promise that he would 
leave the country. To this he gladly consented, 
and escaped to Nova Scotia. 


————_+or 


For the Companion. 


THE TELEGRAPHER’S MESSAGE. 


Mute as a stoic turned to stone, 
While words were flashing to his hand, 
Moulded by letters one by one 
From every section of the land; 
Sat the worker of the semaphore, 
Night after night at his tall desk. 
A passer-by, I saw him there, 
Intent o’er his mysterious task, 
Catching the secrets of the air! 
Under the gas-light, peering in, 
A wand’ring child, one eve I strayed, 
When all the town alive with din, 
Had heard great news by battles made, 
And crowded round their messenger. 
I watched the little slips that caught 
The welcome import from afar; 
Him shaping words all eager sought, 
Each hearing with a loud huzza! 
When suddenly I saw him pale, 
llis fingers, nerveless, dropped away, 
¥rom his white lips there came a wail 
smit by sudden misery. 
private telegram,” said they, 
bs that little shred of white 
I 








lis horror-stricken eyes were set— 
lad loved ones fallen in the fight ? 
Had spirit clasp his warm hand met” 
While from the swaying mass there stepped 
Kind friends with him to sympathize, 
Aside our village teacher pored 
That message—with a deep surprise 
His glasses humid with great tears 
As he the slip interpreted, 

Yet spoke not; for the sufferer said, 
Whisp’ring so low few hardly heard: 
“Our darling little babe is dead.” 

— 
THE INFURIATED WITNESS. 

A prisoner was on trial in Ireland for the 
murder of a Mr. Hall, who had become obnox- 
ious to the peasantry. The chief witness for the 
prosecution was a man who had _ been originally 
hired to commit the murder, but had turned in- 
former. His testimony was clear and consistent, 
and was corroborated by other evidence. The 
prisoner’s counsel put him to a rigid cross-exam- 
ination, striving to excite him so that he should 
either contradict himself or cause the jury to 
doubt the truth of his statements: 


The witness told how he had himself under- 
taken to be the murderer. Twice he had stolen 
behind Mr. Hall for the purpose of shooting him 
in the back. He had given up his design be- 
cause he fancied it was “‘unlucky.” 

“Then it was not your conscience which smote 
you?” asked the prisoner’s counsel. 

“Not a bit,”’ replied the man. 

‘And you stole up behind the poor old gentle- 
man to shoot him for money?” suggested the 
lawyer. 

“T did.” 

“T suppose you would do anything for money?” 

“IT would.” 

The man was growing desperate under the 
searching examination. The lawyer saw his 
advantage, and continued to excite him. 

“You would shoot your father for money, I 
suppose?” 

“T would,” furiously exclaimed the man. 

“Or your mother?” 

“T would.” 

“Or your s 

“T would.’ 

“Or your brother?” 

“Ay, or yourself either!” shouted the infuri- 
ated ruffian. 

The prisoner was convicted and executed. 








ster?” 
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SUN-STROKE. 

The New York Board of Health have published 

brief directions for preventing and relieving sun- 

stroke. They are as follows: 


Sun-stroke is caused by excessive heat, and 
especially if the weather is muggy. It is more 
apt to occur in the second, third or four day of a 
heated term than on the first. Loss of sleep, 
worry, excitement, close sleeping-rooms, debility, 
abuse of stimulant, ete., predispose it. It is 
much more apt to attack those working in the 
sun, and especially between the hours of eleven 
o'clock in the morning and four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

On hot days wear thin clothing, and have 
sleeping-rooms as cool as possible. If working 
indoors, where there is a strong heat, see that 
the room is well-ventilated. If working in the 
sun, wear a light hat,—not black, as it absorbs 
heat,—and put on the inside of it a wet cloth or 
green leaf. Frequently lift the hat from the 





head, and see that the cloth is wet. 








Do not check perspiration, but drink what 
water you need to keep it up, as perspiration 
prevents the body from being overheated. Haye 
wherever possible, an additional shade, as a pic 
umbrella. When much fatigued do not go to 
work; rather be excused from work after eleyey 
o'clock in the morning on very hot days, espe- 
cially if the work is in the sun. Fi 

If a feeling of fatigue, dizziness, headache or 
exhaustion occur, cease work at once; lie down in 
a shady, cool apartment, and apply cold ¢loths 
to, and pour cool water over, head and neck, 

If any one is ovecome by the heat, send at 
once for the nearest good physician. Giye 
water, or cool black tea, or coffee, if able to 
swallow. If the skin is hot and dry, spring 
water over the body is good, and apply to the 
head pounded ice in addition, 


BRAVE. 

Mr. Blair, the Presbyterian minister of Brech. 
in, Scotland, was a zealous Christian and a man 
of high courage. On a public occasion, during 
the rebellion of 1745, when the Highlanders 
joined the cause of the Young Pretender, Mr, 
Blair’s courage was severely tried. Dr. Guthrie 
thus tells the story: 





While preaching, one day, the Highland off- 
cers, followed by a band of rebels with clay- 
mores and kilts, entered the church, to the con- 
sternation of the people. Mounting the pulpit- 
stairs, each laid a pistol on the cushion, and 
ordered Blair to stop, threatening to shoot him 
dead if he didn’t. He heard them asif he heard 
them not, and preached on. 

The provost of the town, who was his brother. 
in-law, observing this, and trembling for his 
life, rose from his chair in the opposite gallery, 
and ordered him to stop. The authority of the 
lawful magistrate Blair acknowledged, but not 
on this occasion, as he deemed it an unlawiul 
interference with his spiritual office. 

Laying an arm on each side of the Bible, he 
pushed the pistols contemptuously over on to 
the floor; and said, as they crashed on the pave- 
ment, but fortunately without going off, “No, 
sir; I will not stop though the devil and all his 
angels were here!”’ 

Admiring his pluck, or perhaps taking him 
for a madman, the officers picked up their pis- 
tols, and, put hors de combat* by this brave 
minister and staunch supporter of the House of 
Hanover, took themselves off. 


* Disabled. 
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BREAKFAST. 

To breakfast is to ‘‘break’’ the ‘‘fast’? which 
sleep has made necessary. A newspaper gives 
sundry good suggestions as to the way in which 
breakfast should be eaten. 





After the stomach has at its leisure emptied 
itself during sleep of its contents, and sent them 
to repair the worn tissues and exhausted nerve 
force, and the blood has been purified by wasli- 
ing and dressing with the window open, then is 
the time when the most perfect of all nutritive 
articles, farinaceous food, can be consumed in 
larger quantities with advantage. 

Butter also, and fat and sugar, troublesome 
customers to weak digestions, are then easily 
coped with, and contribute their invaluable aid 
to performing the duties of the day. 

Yor example, many persons can drink milk to 
a fair and useful amount at breakfast, with 
whom it disagrees at other hours. And the 
widely advertised ‘‘breakfast bacon” by its name 
warns the consumer against indulgence later on 
in the day. 

Cafe au lait * and sweet, creamy tea are to 
many men poisvnous in the afternoon, though 
in the prime of morning they are a wholesome 
beverage for the same individuals. 

Let the vigor, good humor and refreshment 
then felt by a healthy man be utilized without 
delay in eating a hearty meal immediately after 
he is dressed, and not frittered away in the friv- 
olities of other occupations. Let not reading, 
writing or business—muscular, political or eco- 
nomical—exhaust the nervous system. The 
newspapers and letters should not be opened, 
preferably not delivered till the appetite is thor- 
oughly appeased. 


* Coffee with milk. 
scaleable ctcitatas 


REBUKED. 

Dr. Gill, a learned English divine of the last 
century, was not renowned for his jokes. But 
he got one off which is quite humorous. Mr. 
Spurgeon tells the story. 


It is said that a garrulous dame once called 
upon him to find fault with the excessive length 
of his white bands. ‘Well, well,” said the doc- 
tor, “What do you think is the right length? 
make them as long or as short as you like.” 

The lady expressed her delight; she was sure 
her dear pastor would grant her request, and 
therefore she had brought her scissors with her, 
and would do the trimming at once. Accord- 
ingly, snip, snip, and the thing was done, and 
the bibs returned. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “my good sister, you 
must do me a good turn also.”’ : 
“Yes, that I will, doctor. What can it be?” 

“Well, you have something about you which 
isa deal too long, and I should like to see It 
shorter.” , 

“Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate,”’ said the 
dame. ‘What is it? Here are the scissors, us¢ 
them as you please.” : 

“Come, then,” said the pastor, “good sister, 
put out your tongue.” : 

We have often pictured him sitting in the old 
chair which is preserved in our vestry, and thus 
quietly rebuking the gossip. 
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For the Companion. 


| 
THE NEWS. 





| 


“Tiny Shoes, what’s the news? 
Tell me for a copper.” 

“A little bird has builta nest, 
*Way down in the hopper.” 


“Then the mill must be still?” 
“Yes, for don’t you see? 

Father couldn't pour the corn 
Where the birdies be.” 

“Do you get porridge yet?” 
“No, sir, but we got 

Half a peck of dandelions 
In the meadow lot. 


“How they ate, Ned and Nate— 
Ah, but they were good, 

Though my father, he can’t cook 
Just like mother could.” 


“Ts she sick? Tell me, quick.” 
“Yes, sir; but I know 

She'll get well again in heaven, 
For she told me so.” 





“Tiny Shoes, take this news 
Fast as you can trot— 

I will follow after you 
Through the meadow lot. 


“Do you know Uncle Joe? 
Run and tell your mother 
That the ship has come to port 

With her sailor brother. 


“She will get hearty yet! 
Here, dear, take your copper— 
Tell her we’ve enough, enough 
To over-run the hopper!” 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


CURLY’S BATH. 

After Curly’s acquaintance with Ernest at the 
hotel, his journeying ceased for a time, and he 
and mamma settled down to spend the warmest 
Weather at the seashore. 

When Curly looked out the window of his 
Ttoom at the hotel, and saw the tide rolling up in 
long waves on the beach and glittering in the 
Morning sun, he clapped his hands with delight. 

“O, the beautiful water! See, mamma! Look, 
Flossy! - 

But Floss did not appear to enjoy the sight as 
much as mamma did, for while she smiled, he 
barked, whined, and scrambled from under his 
little master’s arm, as if wishing to get as far 
from the sight as possible. 

“You foolidge doggie!”’ said Curly. ‘‘Don’t 
you know vat is God’s ocean, all beautiful for 


| and I don’t like spectacles eiver.”’ 


THE YOUTH'’S 








played on the beach, dug wells in the sand, and 
ran laughing away from the waves of the rising | 
tide, his little dog would not go near the bright | 
waters, but stood whining and fretting on the | 
hotel piazza. 

“Floss,” said Curly, severely, one day, “I} 
never ’spected to be ashamed of you, sir! What | 
you finking about? Makes me blush to have 
you such a cowardly niggeramus!”’ | 

Somebody on the piazza laughed aloud at this | 
grave speech of Curly’s, and the little boy turned 
around to see that a tall stranger with spectacles 
was listening to him; so he ran away to the 
beach again. 

“T don’t like folks to be harking to what I say, 





He said it so loudly the stranger heard him, 
and laughed more than ever; so Curly felt rather 
warm and uncomfortable. 

Now, it was the desire of Curly’s heart to go 
bathing in the bright waves he loved to watch; 
but mamma had said he must wait a whole 
week, until he grew used to the sea, and papa 
should come back, to go in with him. 

This was a trial to Curly, but he bore it pretty 
well, and made up as much as possibie for it by 
walking barefoot on the wet sand, and letting 
the waves splash over his pink toes. 

One morning he was playing in this way, when 
the stranger in spectacles came by on his way to 
bathe in the surf. He laughed, as he always 
did, when he saw Curly, and asked,— 

“Has your dog grown any braver?” 

Curly wrinkled his nose, and made no reply, 
which was very rude, and he was secretly glad 
his mamma did not see him. 

“You are pretty brave, anyway,” said the 
gentleman,—“'too brave, I think. That wave 
coming in will surely break and wet you all 
over, if you do not go farther back on the beach.”’ 
“Hm !’’ sniffed Curly, walking still nearer the 
advancing tide. 

The next minute, the wave rolled up, splashed 
over Curly, and throwing him off his feet, carried 
him back on its retreating crest. 

You see his little bare legs could not stand 
against such a blow. 

Poor little Curly! Water was in his mouth 
and eyes, all over the pretty yellow head his 
mamma loved so well, and he was sure for one 
dreadful minute that he was drowning. 

Then the stranger made a plunge into the 
water, caught one of the little bare legs kicking 
in the waves, and dragged out on land a very 
wet and dismal small boy. 

Hugging him in his arms, he ran to the hotel, 
and almost before Curly knew how it had all 
happened, he was having dry clothes on, and 
being rubbed and cuddled by mamma, as if she 
was half wild. 

“The sea doesn’t taste good, if it is beautiful,” 
said Curly, leaning his head on her breast. “If 
I had been drowned being unpolite, it would not 
have been very nice, would it?” 

Mamma thought not. 

When he was dressed, Curly went out on the 
piazza, and walked up to the stranger. 

“Fank you for pulling me out, and please to 
*scuse me for being rude,”’ he said. “I do like 
spectacles, and when you laugh again, I won't 
care.”’ 

“Shake hands,”’ said the stranger. 
a little man, and I like you.” 


‘You are 
C. A. G. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


WOLF DANCE. 

A few years ago, I went with friends from 
Decatur to Dakota, in Nebraska. 
It was a lovely summer day, and the beautiful 
prairies could never be more beautiful. The tall 
grass courtesied and danced in the breeze, and 
bees, birds, rabbits and squirrels were rejoicing 
in their own way. 
Our road lay through two Indian reservations, 
the Omahas and the Winnebagoes. We passed 
the Omaha mud village, passed the Agency, and 
“big field,’’ covered with waving corn, but saw 
very few Indians. 
On the Winnebago Reservation, we came upon 

a mammoth tent and bower, and under and 
around these there was a large company of In- 
dians, gaily dressed. 
As we approached the place, we heard drums 
mingled with sand-bag and gourd-shell music, 
and the loud “He-o, he-o!”’ of many voices. 
We stopped here to see what was going on. 
As we alighted from the carriage, a little boy 
dressed in the height of Winnebago style stepped 
up to us, and said, in broken English, “Me hitch 
white man’s hoss.” 
“There is nothing here to hitch the horses to,”’ 
said the driver. ‘You must hold them.” 
But the boy had no idea of holding them, and 





ships to sail on and boys to go swimming?” 
Floss did not pay much attention to this re- 
Proof, aud for many days after, though Curly 





| wall, upon all sides, beautiful rush mats were 


to this novel hitching-post the horses were se- | 
cured. His smile when a new silver dime was 
placed in his hand for this service, was as good 
as a coat of varnish upon his painted face. 

We entered the huge, oblong tent. Near its 


spread, and these were the only seats provided. 

We preferred standing to squatting like Turks | 
upon the mats, but the sides of the tent were tco | 
low for that, and the centre was reserved for the | 
dancers, so there was no help for it. | 
Several men circled round and round in a | 
beaten path before us, dancing their wolf dance, 
and playing the wolf as they danced. 
They were dressed to make themseves look as 
much like wolves as possible. Wolves’ ears were 
tied upon their heads, wolves’ claws bound upon 
their hands, and portions of their body were cov- 
ered with wolf skins. 
As they passed, single file, before us, thus at- 
tired, leaping, clawing, barking and howling 
like enraged wolves, they were certainly more 
like animals than men. 
In one corner af the tent sat the musicians, 
squatted upon the ground. They vigorously 
beat their drums and sand-bags, and taxed their 
lungs with their loud “‘He-o, he-o!’” They were 
certainly doing all they could to make the enter- 
tainment a success. 
At length the wolves became exhausted with 
their game, and then, as each one danced around 
near the door of the tent, he leaped, with a loud, 
sharp bark from the circle, and retreated to the 
bower, where a sumptuous repast was provided 
for them. 
When the last man had barked, and jumped | 
from the circle, the wolf dance was concluded, | 
and we continued our journey. 

MARY MONTREAL. 

Alibi aninis 











For the Companion, 


THE BIRDS’ NEST. 
Brownie was a little bird 
On the bush beside my house ; 
First a timid chirp I heard, 
Then a rustle like a mouse; 
Soon I knew what pleased me best,— 
Brownie meant to build a nest. 


Sticks, and straws, and strings she brought, 
Like a weaver’s warp and woof; 

In and round the boughs she wrought, 
With the green leaves for a roof; 

Wool of lambs and hair of kine 

Made the lining warm and fine. 


Brownie’s bill had wondrous art, 
Wondrous skill her tiny feet, 

As she shaped and smoothed each part 
Till the dwelling was complete ; 

Yet with thrifty, busy cares, 

Brownie ever made repairs. 


For a few brief, happy days, 
Brownie flitted all about; 

Then more quiet grew her ways, 
And I found her secret out; 

Three blue eggs the mother’s breast 

Hovered in the dainty nest. 


Patient all the day she sat, 
Save when hunger bade her flit; 
Or, perchance, her gallant mate 
Served her to a luscious bit; 
Days of faithful watch sped past; 
Three wee nestlings peeped at last. 


O! the bliss of Brownie’s care 

As she nursed her tiny brood, 
With her loving mate to share 

All the joy of bringing food! 
Till one day the tender things 
Fluttered out their untried wings. 


First a short, uncertain flight, 
Ended headlong in the grass; 

Next was on the bush to light; 
Then beyond my sight to pass; 

Now grown strong to rove or rest, 


They have left an empty nest. E. L. E. 


—_-—_+o-+—_____ 








VULGARITY. 

A minister says, ‘I resolved when I was a 
child never to use a word which I could not pro- | 
nounce before my mother without offending | 
her.’’ He kept his promise. He is a pure-mind- 
ed, noble, honored gentleman to-day. 

Boys readily learn a class of low, vulgar words 
and expressions which are never heard in respec- 
table circles. It becomes a habit. It leads to 
profanity. It fills the mind with evil thoughts. 
It vulgarizes and degrades the soul. It prepares 
the way for many of the gross and fearful sins 
which now corrupt society. 

Dear young reader, set a watch upon the door 
of your lips; keep your mouth free from all im- 
purity, and seek the cleansing blood of Jesus, 
that it may be applied to your heart. 


~ 
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A Virc1niA superintendent tells of a little fel- 
low who, having no shoes to wear to Sunday 








| saying, “Me hitch him hoss,’’ he grasped as 
‘much as he could of the tail, growing grass, and 





school, stained his bare feet black with green 





| walnuts! Brave boy. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
INVERTED PYRAMIDS. 
(Shorten the first word (answering the first cefinition) 


by eutting off the first and das¢ letter, for the second word; 
and so on, forming an inverted triangle.) 


EXAMPLE: 
1. The best part of a fable. 
2. An ancient kind of money. 
3. A consonant, 
Answer. MORAL 
ORA 


R 
. Anone such. 
An astronomer. 
A small piece of cloth, 
A vowel. 
Precious stones, 
An accomplice. 
A vowel. 
. Akind of maslin, 
. Found on evergreens, 
A study. 
A vowel, 


rue 


— 


ad 


poten 


Aunt Lors. 
2. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in roach, but not in bug. 
My second is iu boat, but not in tug. 
My third is in church, but not in steeple. 
My fourth is in preacher, but not in people, 
My fifth is in maple, but not in ash. 
My sixth is in sausage and also in hash, 
My seventh is in flute, but not in drum. 
My eighth is in whiskey, but not in rum. 
My ninth is in Patrick, and also in Cork. 
My whole is a city in New York. 

A. C. BARBRPR, 

3. 


A LADY PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED. 


Tae TE 


woro iw 





WILLY WIspP. 


My first a hue that meets the eye 
On fair and sunny days, 
My second trills with lusty note 
n nature’s sweetest lays. 


My whole, as a herald of spring, 
We greet with kindly cheer, 
It tells that flowers are coming, 


Indeed, will soon be here. M. A. H. 





Three towns iu Massachusetts. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.TOAST 


2. Clove, clover. Pipe, piper. Mill, miller. Plant, 
planter. Quart, quarter. rack, cracker. 

3. Butter-cup; mouse-ear; penny-royal; London- 
pride; lily of the valley; snap-dragon; car-nation; 
water-lily ; snow-drop. 

4. Almanacs do not well foretell weather. 

5. Towel, Utica, Genoa, Mentz, Rhine, Japan, 
Inito, Pasco, Ghent, Lyons, Nigar, Leeds, Liege, 
—WINNIPISEOGEE, 

6. Cup, Elk, Nut, Top, Eel, Nag, Net, Ink, Awl, 
Log—CENTENNIAL, 


The Sunscuivrion Prick of the Companion is 

$1.75, which includes the payment of the 

Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
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money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
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their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





PLAYING UPON WORDS. 

Playing upon words is by some considered a 
“cheap” kind of wit. But when it is brilliantly 
flashed out, ittakes fast hold of the memory, and 
excites amusement, if only for the moment. For 
instance, take the pretty compliment which Rev. 
Sydney Smith paid to his friends, Mrs. Tighe and 
Mrs. Cuffe: “Ah! there you are; the cuff that every 
one would wear, the tie that no one would loose.” 

Here is another from Lady Harriet Ashburton, a 
woman of strong individuality: “What with the 
cold water in which T am plunged in the morning, 
and the cold water thrown upon me in the day, life 
in England is intolerable.” To appreciate this one 
must remember the English custom of taking a cold 
bath on rising, and the prejudice which exists among 
the aristocracy against a woman asserting her indi- 
viduality. 

a - 
BARBAROUS JOKE, 

In a lecture on “Fun,” Prof. Welcker, of the State 
University of California, discoursed on practical 
jokes. “The fun element,” 
practical joke, consists in placing another person 
where he is annoyed, rendered ridiculous, mortified, 
or humiliated. The 
Victim is taken advantage of, and the joker is aided 
by nambers, or by the night, in earrying out his 
practical fun.” The professor related a barbarous 
joke practiced upon an Indian, 


said the professor, “in a 


ignorance or weakness of the 


He belonged to a hunting-party of his tribe which 
was cnenmped not far froma village of several thou- 
sand white people. The Indian had come into town, 
— of his wild game, and, with the proceeds, 
had purchased and drank a great deal more whiskey 
than was good for him. Although “as drunk as a 
lord,” he was not dressed like a lord; in fact, his en- 
tire costume consisted of one dirty shirt. 

A party of funny young men concluded to play a 
yractical joke on him, A portion of them engaged 
his attention while others expeditiously fastened a 
great many bunches of fire-crackers all along the 
rear border of his shirt. 

The tire-crackers were started off by the lighted 
end of a cigar, and the Indian started off. At every 
bound he uttered a scream and a yell; the fire-crack- 
ers kept up a ceaseless fusilade, like a diminutive 
mitrailleuse, and the Indian “fast and faster flew.” 

He had never heard of a fire-cracker, and was 
frightened out of his wits. He cleared the village; 
the streets along which he fled were lined with 
people who had turned out to witness the extraor- 
dinary spectacle, and a universal guffaw mingled 
with the noise of the crackers and the yell of the 
Indian. 

It was recognized on all sides asa grand piece of 
fun! Do you believe any one of those fun-makers 
would have undertaken to meet that stalwart Indian 
three miles out in the forest, alone, man to man, for 
the purpose of fringing his garment with fire-crack- 
ers? 

qeeeemmenngpeemmenn 


KIDNAPPING A LION, 


The mountain lion, a powerful animal which 


roams amid the Rocky Mountains, must be a freaky | 


sort of beast, if the following story is true. It is 
told by the Denrer (Col.) News, and shows the lion 


to have bowels of compassion, 


Last Wednesday, several families of emigrants, 
travelling to Oregon by wagon, camped for the 
night near Point of Rocks, a station on the Union 
Pacitie, Mountain Division. In the dusk of the 
evening, the children were at play a short distance 
from the wagons, when a piercing scream, proceed- 
ing fromthe bevy of juveniles, alarmed the e: unp, 
and called the men to the rescue, They were met 
by the 
their number, a two-year-old 
off by an animal, 

From the description given by the children and 


girl, had been carried 


the size and the shape of the trac _ the beast was | 
A diligent and ex- 


supposed to be a mountain lion, 
citing search for the child was kept up until mid- | 
night. but unsuecessfully. 


Meantime the mother of the child was raving ina 


most frenzied manner, rejecting all hope of the re- 
covery of her offspring, and refusing to be comforted. 
At dawn Thursday morning the search was r 
sumed. The tracks of the beast were traced a dis- 
tance of five miles from camp, when, owing to 


Three weeks are required after receipt of | 


atfrighted youngsters, who said that one of | 


THE YOUTH’S 


rocks, they became too indistinct to be followed 
further, 

The search was continued, however, and, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, one of the party found the 
child on top of a huge upheaval of rocks, rising two 
hundred feet above the level of the surrounding 

sand plain. The child, nearly denuded of clothing, 
and with several ugly- looking scratches about the 
face and breast, was lying on its back, perfectly 
| quiet, and its eyes dozing under the sunlight. With 
the exception of the scratches, or claw-marks, the 
little thing was uninjured. 

When the infant was borne back to camp, at sight 
of it the distracted mother swooned, and on being 

| restored to consciousness, clasped her child in fren- 

| zied fondness, and insisted for some time that it was 

| dead, notwithstanding that the rescued cherub was 

kicking, squalling and squirming in the customary 
| way. 

| The blending of grief and gladness in the camp 

was highly pathetic if not a little picturesque. That 


the lonesome ledge, seems almost incredible, but the 
above facts are vouched for, 


-_ * _ 


NEARLY CAPTURED. 

The common black snake seems to be a sort of an- 
aconda on a small seale, with no means of attack or 
defence but the crushing power of its folds. The 
Mt. Vernon (0.) Republican gives an instance of an 
attack by one of these reptiles upon -a man, an in- 
stance certainly very rare. 


Horace Shipley, of Berlin Township, had quite an 
encounter with a snake last week. He saw the 
snake in the field where he was at work, and attempt- 
ed to kill it with a fence stake. As he raised the 
stake, the snake darted at him, and coiled itself 
around his legs. He reached in his pocket for his 
knife; it was not there, and no stick or stone was 


threw himself upon the ground, and rolled over and 
over until he reached some stones, when he smashed 
its head with one blow. 
measured six feet eight inches in length, 


_ > — 


CHEAP DINNER, 


A colored man living on Fort Street, East, has a 
sign on his house reading, “Meals for eight cents.” 
The sign attracted the attention of a hungry man 
of color the other day, gnd he stepped in and said 
he would have a dinner. A slice of bread and a 
| bowl of water were placed on the table, and he was 
| told to draw up. 

“What sort of a meal is dat ?”’ he demanded, draw- 
ing away instead of drawing up. 

*Dat's an eight cent me al, my friend.” 

“1 isn’t prepared to squer’ off in front of no such 
dinner,” growled the stranger, getting out of doors, 

“It isn’t no festival, dat’s true,” replied the pro- 
prietor, “but when the price is limited down to eight 
cents you must spec’ the food will be limited down 
to about two courses. Dar’s bread and dar’s water, 
and if you want to make it tet cents, I'll put on de 
pepper-box and a knife and fork.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 

= ~ -_ 
QUINCE OR CRANBERRIES? 

You may toss up a cent to decide whether clergy- 
men or lawyers are the worst penmen. The Bulletin, 
of Norwich, Conn., gives the palm this time to a 
clergyman. 

Speaking of Rev. Mr. Shipman’'s manuscript, they 
say that he stopped a boy in the street the other day, 
and asked him to read a word in a memorandum he 
gave him. “It’s my writing,’ he said ; ‘‘a memoran- 
dum of some things they want at home, but I can’t 
exactly make it out.’ 

“It looks to me like quince, 
“Ah, that reminds me,”’ 
“IT see now; it’s cranberries.” 

And it was. 


” 


said the boy. 
exclaimed the dominie, 


—_——e————— 


MAN’S WANTS, 
“Man wants but little here below.” 
in the wilds of Buenos 
line: 


A traveller 
Ayres thus illustrates that 


It frequently happens that the owner of a thousand 
oxen and horses, and five times as many sheep, has 
not a bedin his house, and is too lazy to take the 
wool from the sheep’s back to spread on the ground 
beneath him, The skull of an ox serves him fora 
seat, and the horn fora cup, and this is all his house- 
hold furniture, 

a 


PRESUMPTION AND FAITH, 


The difference between presumption and faith is 
clearly set forth in this paragraph; 


Mahomet overheard one of his followers say, “I 
will loose my camel and commit him to God.” “My 
friend,” said Mahomet, “tie thy camel, and commit 
him to God.” Itis presumption and not faith that 
expects a harvest without sowing, or that prays God 
to avert a calamity while neglecting to use all law- 
ful means for averting it. The means themselves 
are God's messengers. 


_ > — 


| the lion could have lugged that baby five miles with- | 
out severely injuring it, and left it high and dry on | 


within his reach, while the snake was coiled so | 
tightly around his legs that he could not walk. He | 


It was a black snake, and | 


WA 


COMPANION. 


BURNETT’s COCOAINE.—A perfect dressing for the hair. | 
The CocoatrxeE holds in a liquid form a large proportion | 
of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for this 
purpose. 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
ee for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 
PLAITING MACHINES. 
Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. 
$2 50each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s ‘Bloom of Youth.” | 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at — everywhere. Com. 


Only 
Com. 


Seon the Toledo Blade. 
SPECIALTIES IN MEDICINE. 
| We publish on our eighth page a lengthy article describ- 
ing the system of the noted specialist, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in which he sets forth with considerable 
force and clearness his reasons for devoting his whole 
| time and attention to a single department of medicine— 
' the treatment of lingering chronic diseases. ‘The same ar- 


JULY 27, 1870, 


GASKELL’ S COMPERDIUM. 


(NEW EDITION.) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK ON PENMA\N- 
SHIP PUBLISHED. A PERFECT SELP-IY- 
STRUCTOR IN ALL THE STYLES OF BUSINESS 
AND ORNAMENTAL WRITING. BY ITS USE 4 
SPLENDID HAND-WRITING CAN BE ACQUIRED 
AT THE HOME FIRESIDE. 


ticle also takes up the subjects of diagnosis, methods of | = 


consultation and treatment, ete., and will be found to | 
contain many valuable hints to the invalid. Dr. Pierce is | 
the author of a work which has already attained a large 
circulation—“The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 

| viser”—containing some nine hundred numerously-illus- 

trated pages, and devoted to medicine in all its branches, 

| # work well calculated for the guidance and instruction 
of the people at large, and which may be had for $1 50, 
(post-paid) by addressing the auther. Dr. Pierce has 
now been before the general public long enough to enable | 
the formation of a careful estimate of the efficiency of his | 
treatment and his medicines, and the verdict, we are glad | 
to know, has been universally favorable to both. | 





MOODY AND SANKEY'S Rts, ‘c'efo5stern 
OY eee 
( a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


Wat HAM WATCHES given away. Sample | 
a Circulars lWc. Raymond & Co., Waltham, Mass. 


GUNS and Revolvers. Price lists free. Address Great 
Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 28—26t 
JEEKSKILL,N. Y. Military Ac rademy opens 


Sept 13, 1876; 5 resident instructors; 50 boarding 
pupils; gymnasium; grounds, 6 acres; $400 per year. 


FREE! Samples of Elegant Visiting Car 
* chromo and big terms to Agents. rite to-day. 
Address, CuicaGco Carp Co., 188 Monroe St., Chicago. 
&: ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
e A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., We t Meriden, Ct. 
AGENTS 73 subscribers in one day. ‘Best literar uv pa- 
per. Only $1 50a year. Three sie chromos 
free. _ Mv Nyon & SPONSLER, Pubs., Phila., 


Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by —T in splendid 
eard-case, Agents’ terms ‘and samples _ for 
stamp. F TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 


50 VISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid 
. 


Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. stamp. 
wanted. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass, 
A( GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. 

Stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29—tf 


A! HA! HA! Visiting Cards, with your picture 
on, 12 for 25 cents. The biggest thing out; entirely 
new. Send age, height, color of hair and eyes. No sam- 
ples free. ALLING & Co., Durham, Conn. 29—2t 
25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
) cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
cts.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Showflake and Embossed mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
J. B. Hvstep,} 


D Agents for the best selling Prize 


Agents 
29—28t 
Other 


Post- -paid. sau, Renss. Co., New York. 


Package in the world. It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
ae a 25 ¢. — ular free. 

42-! BRIDE & CO. +» 769 Broadway, N. Y. 


$10 FOR $i. Magnificent oemes 2% feet ‘ond, 


24 colors, for $1; per i feet The 
Vise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, ‘&e. Send $1 for 

pn Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 

ng style 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. Latnam & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 W: ashington St., Boston, Mass, 


» DEGALCOMANIE. 


Q) Foner. 25 cents; Bouquets, Flowers, 
Fruits, Wreaths, Birds, Buttertlies, Chickens, 
Pi 0) pA Children’s Portraits, Chinese and Comic 
igures, 
> 3.4 Renboesed or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, 25 
cts., or 3sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers, 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE BROKEN DOWN constitution caused by 
Kidney, Bladder and Glandular Diseases, is prompt- 
ly strengthened, buoyed up, and these complaints cured, 
by Hunt’s REMEDY. Stubborn attacks of Dropsy, Fe- 
male Irregularities, Complaints of the Urino-Genital Or- 
gans, Diabetes, Excesses, Intemperance, Exhausted vital- 
ity, Gravel and Affections of the Prostrate Gland, are 
cured by Hunt’s TED 30—I1t 


Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $80. 
TED hotel and traveling expenses 
_ paid. Mositor Manvuractvnixa Co,, Cincinnati, Ohi 


(*ARD BUYERS, ATTENTION! Best offer 





THEY tell the story that the little daughter of 
a candidate for a local office in Saratoga County, 
| New York, was told to run and tell her aunt that 
“Mr. Young has got the nomination ;” and the little 
one cried out, “O, mamma, do they ever die of it?” 


A MINISTER, in one of his parochial visits, met a 
cowherd, and asked him what time it was. “About 
twelve, sir,” was tie reply. ‘Well,’ quoth the min- 
ister, “I thought it had been more.” “It’s never 
any more here, ”’ said the boy; “it just begins at one 
again.’ 

Why travel over seas 
To find what is so near? 
Love is life’s highest good,— 
Love and be happy here. 

DURING the session of a county court in the inte- 
rior, a witness was asked if he was not a husband- 
man, when he coolly replied, amidst the laughter of 
the court, “No, sir, I’se not married.” 





“MADAM,” said a gentleman to his wife, “let me 
tell von, facts are very stubborn things.”’ 


| “What a fact you must be!” quoth the lady. 


BAD LvcK is a man with his hands in his pockets 

and his pipe in his mouth, looking on to see how it 

| will come out. Good luck isa man of pluck, with 

| his sleeves rolled up, and working to make it come 
‘ out right. 


yet! To all who send me 25 cts., I will send 100 cards 
as follows: 5 each of Glass, Marble, Granite and Tinted 
Bristol; 6 of Snowflake and 4 of Plaid; variety of colors, 
Also Cream and White Bristols. 10 of them will be ele- 
gantly printed in different styles of type, and the pack 
will also contain 25 Blank Bristol and 25 Scroll Cards, to- 
gether with 16 White Bristol, neatly printed in your 
name. Please send a 3c. stamp for oo Price list 
aa Terms to Agents -_ a each Pack 

. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 


Bristol V isiting Cards, with rma 
name jinely printed, sent for 2c. 

ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, pha 9 
Glass, etc., with ny sentfor3e — 
We have over 200'styles. Agents 


wanted. A.H Fuller & Co. »Brockton, Mass. 


YOUR NAME : ee 


(no two alike) 30c. 20 Acquntance Cards, 12 styles, 10 c¢. 
Agents’ outfit, 25cts, CLintoN Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


1! SEVEN SHOT New 
R V Sutaio ng! aw 
* Sent with I 
pen pene. Fuu Nicxet Pure. Setiafection ad drt 
Pass. /ddress _WESTERN G' ORES, Curcaco, Ill. 
handsomely 


YOUR NAM printed on 50 CARDS 


for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 





“neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 





25 Leap Year Cards for 25cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
and terms for stamp. Full outfit, 25 cts. . SOUTH- 





worth & Co., Brockton, Mass, ‘—ist 


The young people of America have long felt the need of 
a complete SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the art of Penman- 
ship by means of which A BEAUTIFUL HANDWRIT- 
ING could be acquired by home practice alone, and at 
small cost. THIS COMPENDIUM supplies this want. 

Its sale has already reached 39,000 copies, greater, 


| by far, than that of any other publication of the kind in 


| ~~ | 


the world. 


The Compendium Complete 


Is composed of four parts, namely, Copy-Slips, Orna- 
mental Sheet, Book of Instructions and Case, 


|. THE COPY-SLIPS. 


These are given on the handsomest and most durable pa- 
per known to penmen; they are each nearly as large as 
the face of the largest commercial envelope, and are per- 
fect gems of artistic skill. No written description can 
convey an idea of their surpassing beauty. 

They compris. the following: Movement Exercises for 
Beginners; the Principles; Figures; Lapies’ Fasnioy- 
ABLE WRITING AND RUNNING HAND; GENTLEMEN'’s Brsi- 
NESS AND CORRESPONDING STYLES, including Invoices, 
Notes, Due-Bills, Letter-Headings, Model Signatures and 
Superscriptions, OFrF-HaND FLovrisHinc of Birds, 
Swans, Quills and other graceful designs, and small pen 
lettering: GERMAN TEXT and OLD ENGLIsH ALPHABETS 
—the former nicely flourished and ornamented, the latter 
bold and plain. These alphabets will, we think, be appre- 
ciated by all, and especially by penmen, as they are large, 
elegant and new. Altogether these copy slips are such as 
to commend them to all capable of judging of excellence 
in penmanship, as the choicest and best ever offered to 
the public. 


Il. THE ORNAMENTAL SHEET. 


This is a large and very beautiful piece of penwork, suit- 
able for framing. It is folded into each package with the 
Slips and other matter. In the centre is an elaborate 
specimen of off-hand flourishing,—a bird in a nest among 
the branches of a tree. It is surrcunded by specimens of 
all kinds of writing, both large and small hands. This el- 
egant Ornamental Sheet is alone worth $1, the price of 
the entire Compendium. 


lil. THE BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS. 


This is a very handsome book, printed in good, clear, new 
type on nice white paper, and stitched into beautifully 
tinted covers. 

Its ConTENTs.—It contains a portrait of the Author; 
Author’s Preface; Introduction; The Essentials of Good 
Writing; Legibility, Rapidity and Beauty; Legibility illus- 
trated by anecdotes; Rapidity,—its importance and how 
to secure it; Position and Movement illustrated by en- 
gravings; The Principles; Uniformity; Classes of Let- 
ters; Light and Shade; The Capitals explained and an- 
alyzed; The Small Letters analyzed; The Numerals; “Off- 
Hand Flourishing.” 


IV. THE CASE. 


The foregoing are all nicely folded into a beautiful litho- 
graphed envelope with patent fastening band. A hand- 
some likeness of the author and view of his college, ap- 
pears in an excellent engraving on the face, as does the 
title of the work in exquisite lettering. 


The Compendium complete, as above, 
is mailed, pre-paid, for $1. 


If there is an agent in your place, you will of course 
purchase the Compsenpicm of him. But if there is 10 
agent there, you should secure the agency for yoursell. 

If you are wide-awake and smart, you can make ita 
very lucrative business the year round. 

Write for particulars when you send for the ComPEs- 
DIUM. 

If you reside at any great distance, it will be best to re- 
mit by money-order or registered letter, It costs but @ 
few cents additional, 

Address, 


PROF. CG. A. GASKELL, 


Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 


MANCHESTER, 
(te New Hampshire. £1 





